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The New Volume. 
OUR PLANS AND PROSPECTS FOR NEXT YEAR. 
Readers, friends and patrons! One more number will 
complete the volume—(the fourth year of our labors | 
amongst you;) and according tw the established usage we 
must then bid you adicu, unless you see fit to send us 
cards of invitation to continue our semi-mouthly visits to | 
your dwellings and firesides. 
Weregret the necessity that exists for this seemingly | 
abrupt suspension of our friendly intercourse ; especi- 
ally as some of our negligent readers have at times felt a 
little agrieved by the stoppage of the paper, when they 
had reason to suppose that we knew they wishea it con- 
tinued and would cheerfully pay their subscription when 
called on. But there's the rub! When and by whom are 
they to be called on? Widely dispersed as our subscri- 
bers are, with the small price of subscription, we cannot 
afford to employ traveling agents to make collections, nor 
to give such compensation to local agents as will induce 
them to attend to this business. It is plain therefore, 
that the only way we can succeed is to adhere to our rule | 
of requiring : 
Pay in Advance. 
And this renders it necessary for us again to appeal to | 
our readers for assistance in the work of soliciting and re- | 
mitting subscriptions. 


} 


Those, especially, who have here- 
tofore so nobly aided usin this way, and who have our | 
warmest thanks, we trust have not become weary in well | 
doing, although they may not have found as yet so much | 
benefit resulting to their neighborhood therefrom as they 
had expected. We can assure the friends of Agriculture | 
in Ohio, that throughout most parts of the State there | 
are seen cheering evidences of 

Progressive Improvement, 
and if a vigorous effort is now made to increase the num- 
ber of reading farmers, and give the On1o Cutivator | 
more extended influence, the coming year will show re- | 
rults that will cheer the hearts of all those who have la-| 
bored in this cause. The prospects are now favorable.— | 
The farmers are generally prosperous, and their minds | 
have become sated with political wranglings, so that there 
is more of a disposition to read agricultural papers. Then, 
too, the State Board of Agriculture are prepared to adopt | 
and carry out liberal plans for advancing the work of im-| 
provement the coming year, provided they see evidence that | 
the farmers feel enough interest in the work to warrant 
them in so doing. Among the projects in contemplation 
is that of holding 


| 
A Grand State Fair, 
and forming a State Agricultural Society, on the New| 
York plan next fall. This it is certain can be accomplish- | 
ed with perfect success, if the minds of a sufficient num- | 
ber of the farmers and friends of agriculture throughout the | 
State are interested in the work—and this can in no way be | 
so easily secured as by extending the circulation of the 
Ohio Cultivator The same means will also be found most 
efficient in building up and sustaining 

County Agricultural Societies. 

These Societies aud Fairs, when rightly conducted, are 
the most efficient means of promoting improvement, and | 
should be well sustained in every county. Township | 
Farmers’ Clubs, for mutual improvement by means of dis- 
cussion, reading, &c., are also found highly beneficial and 
should be multipliedin our populous farming districts. 

(See prospectus accompanying this number. ) 


I> Persons sending payment for eight subscribers ($6,) | 
will be entitled to the ninth copy gratis, or either of the’ 
preceeding volumes (stitched and covered,) or two vol-| 
umes of Genesee Farmer, (vols. 1 and 3,) bound in one, 
or the reports of the Ohie Fruit Convention for 1847 and 
1848. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, DECEMBER 1, 1848. 





Construction of the Harrow. 
A subscriber has requested us to give a figure and de- 
scription of “the best kind of a harrow.” 
The harrow, even more than the plow, requires to be 


varied in its form and construction, in order to the most 


Thus, 


perfect adaptation to different soils and purposes. 


for new and rough lauds, where it is intended to work | 


amongst stumps, roots and stones, the old-fashioned tri- 
angular drag is perhaps the only kind that can be used 
with advantege. But every sensible farmer will admit 
that this is a very imperfect implement for using on 
smooth and well tilled lands. Nextis the common square 
harrow—-and this when well made is by no means a bad 
form, especially for smooth lands, free from rubbish, &c.; 
but still for general purposes it is liable to serious objec- 
tions, and we think far inferior to the form we are about 
to describe. 





Geppes’ Improven Harnow. 


This is the most approved form of the harrow as yet 
devised among the best wheat farmers of New York, 
where ithas been in use for about fifteen years past. It 
is the invention of Mr. George Geddes, of Onondagaco., 
N. Y.,and has been awarded the highest honors at most 
of the county and State agricultural Fairs of the State; 
but we have rarely seen a specimen in Ohio. The fol- 
lowing description was given by Mr. G. in the Albany 
Cultivator of 1244. 

Description.—Timber, three inehes square. 


The side pieces should enter the center pieces, so that | 
the acute angle will contain thirty-five degrees. Or the} 


| which runs through both hinges; having a washer, nut 

j and spring key, behind the back hinge. The eves in the 

| hinges should be the thickness of the iron above the tim- 
ber, consequently the rod running through the eyes will 

| be that much above the timber. 

The hinges should Le one and one half feet apart from 

| center to center. 

The center pieces are one inch apart. 

The side pieces should be twelve or thirteen inches 

| apartin the clear, measuring square across. 

| The teeth should be seven-eights of an inch square. 

A harrow having thirty teeth passing within two inches 
| of each other, from center to center, is just what is wan- 
j}ted on ground under good cultivation. On land just 
‘cleared, the teeth should be further apart, perhaps four 
| inches. 

The advantages that this harrow possesses over the 
| hinged square harrow, are very great. It draws easier — 
| One reason for this is, that the line of draft passes through 
| the middle of the harrow, having just as much weight, 

ind just as many teeth, (and they equi-distant therefrom, ) 
|on each side: consequently, the harrow on an even sur- 
| face, moves straight forward, without producing any vi- 
| brating of the whiffletrces, as the square harrow does. 
| Another advantage is, it 1s easily cleared of foul stuff. 
| The driver, without stopping his team, lifts up one side, 
| and the stone or stick falls out. 
| The teeth track better, and instead of leaving a few 
|large marks on mellow ground, it leaves thirty small 
| marks. 
| Itis stronger, and when broken is easier repaired than 
| = other harrow. 
| Itis cheaper than a well made thirty tooth square har- 
| row, and the expensive part, (hinges, rod and bolts,) will 
| ast a very long time. The cost of one of these harrows, 
| made of the very best of timber, the teeth all steel poin- 
| ted, and the whole painted twice is twelve dollars. 


| Mr. Emery of the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, 
| advertises several sizes of the Geddes’ Harrow, contain- 
| ing a greater or less number of teeth, at the following 
| prices: 


| 14 teeth, for one horse,.......... ie sesieaiil $8 (0 
| 18 teeth, for one or two horses,........... 90) 
22 teeth, for two light horses,............ 11 0A 
26 teeth, for two heavy horses............. 13 00 
30 teeth, for two or three horses........... 15 Ov 
—[S———— 
w 


| 
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| AAU 
| Dovusie-Square orn Scorcn Harrow. 

This is also a much approved style of harrow, particu- 
| larly adapted for smooth lands and fine work. It consists 


of two small harrows connected by strong hinges as 
shown in the cut. The frame work is commonly made 











bevel may be found by laying a carpenter's square on a| of wood in this country, but in England and Scotland, 
board, and measuring on one side of the corner three| where this harrow is most used, it is generally made of 
inches, and on the other two inches and one-tweifth of | 


ht iron, t ite light. tai 
an inch; a line drawn through these points will make a}! wronght irou, though quite light. It usnaily contains 


triangle, having the smaller angle, that is the angle at the 
point where the three inches reached,—the angle requi- 
red. 


The tenons should enter the center pieces only one | 
inch, the mortice and tenon being cut square with the, 
center pieces, as shown in the engraving. If this joint 
is well made, the bolt passing through both sticks will 
keep the timber in place perfectly. The side pieces have 


| each three bolts, passing through the middle, to prevent 


their splitting. the back hinge is made of Swede’siron, | 
bolted on the timber with half inch bolts. These bolts | 
should be well made, and have large heads on the lower | 
end, as if any thing breaks, it probably will be these bolts. | 

The forward hinge is made with Swede’s iron, and bol- | 
ted on the top of the timber, with three bolts in each side | 
of the hinge. 

The hook plays freely in an eye on the end of a rod, 
made of round iron, five-eights of an inch in diameter, | 


| forty teeth, (sometimes 48 or 56) and the construction is 
|} such that when the draught is properly attached, each 
| tooth makes a separate and distinct furrow, (about twe 
inches apart) asshown by the dotted lines in the above 
eut. The cost of a harrow of this kind is about $12, or 
$15, according to the number of teeth, &e. 

Harrowing is an opperation that deserves morecare and 
attention than is ordinarily bestowed on it by farmers. 
Instead of being entrusted to a boy, with the poorest 
team, it should be done by a skilful band with the best 
team on the farm. A slow team cannot possibly do good 
work with the harrow; and nothing is more unsightly to 
the view of a good farmer than the zig-zag furrows and 
botches exhibited by a field seeded to grain and harrowed 
by a poor team with a lazy driver 
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Wool Growing and Manufacturing. 
Important Correspondence on the present and prospective 
condition of the Wool Growing and Woolen Manufuc- 
turing in this country. 

The following remarks and accompanying letters, 
which we find in the * Plow, Loom and Ancil,”’ of the past 
month, will be read with much interest by the wool grow- 
ersof the West. Mr. Skinner and Mr. Lawrence are 
warm advocates of a Protectice Turiff, and the pages of 
the Plow, Loom and Auvil,’’ are largely occupied with 
arguments in favor of that policy. ‘This being consider- 
eda party political question amongst our readers, of course 
we shall not discuss the subject ; but as Mr. Lawrence 
stands at the head of the woolen manufacturing interests 
in this country, it is important that our wool growing 
readers should understand his opinions in regard to pri- 
ces, &c.—Ep. O. Cutt. 

PRICES or \ OOL--PROSPECTS FOR 
GROWERS—LETTERS FROM 8. L 
OF LO» ELL. 

It would be worse than affectation to say that we do not 
fee! flattered by the following testimony to the value of 
our laborsin endeavoring to demonstrate to the farmer 
and the planter, the wheat-grower, and the wool-grower, 
the cotton grower and the corn-grower, how essentially 
and particularly the question of encouragement to all 
ihe branches of domestic industry is a question interesting 
to them. 

According to the common notion of the influence of 
self-interest on the actions and opinions of men, a notion 
in the main well founded, the manufacturer of wool is 
the last person to whom the growers of wool should ap- 
ply for candid advice in his business—but there are men 
whose views are more elevated and extended, and who 
have the sagacity to see that interests apparently and at 
first sight antagonistical, are really identical, when look- 
ed at philosophically and their true political economy is 
thoroughly understood. It is in this understanding of 
the case, and in a knowledge of character gained by much 
business intercourse, that both wool-growers and cotton- 
growers, and those who propose to embark in the manu- 
facture of these articles, apply from all quarters with 
equal confidence to Mr. Lawrence of Lowell for his opin- 
ions and advice, ; well assured that they will be given 
with equal politeness and candor. 

Though well persuaded that every thing from him will 
command the attention of the wool-grower, we cannot 
forbear to invite the regards of every political inquirer 
after the real economy of agriculture, to the ctriking 
fact he states as to the vast difference in the amount of 
capital invested in this case, iu the machinery for the pro- 
duction compared with that which is nevessary for the 
conversion of wool: and on that simple aspect of the 
question which is applicable in so many cases, let us in- 
quire whether it be not unreasonable, nay moustrous, to 
enact a policy or tariff, under which the produce of the 
great machine of production should be transported and 
seutall the way to Manchester and back, rather thar com- 
pel the Manchester weaver to come with his light ma- 
chinery to the great machine of production, here to eat the 
corn, and potatoes, and veal, and pork, and beef, and mut- 
ton, for all which he is compelled to give enormous pri- 
ces in Manchester to the benefit of the foreign agricultu- 
ris? Will opr people suffer themselves for ever to be 
caught and led by the nose—and at last ridden bare-back 
by demagogues as the gaucho catches with his lazo and 
subdues for life the free courser of the Prairies ? 


Lowell, October 3, 1848. 


THE WOOL 
AWRENCE, 


Cov. Skinner. - 

My dear Sir:—I cheerfully comply with your request, 
and hand you copies of the letiers you read when here a 
few days since. The best remedy I can think of for the 
evils under which the country is suffering is that every 
man, womanand chill in the United States, shall take a 
copy of your admirable paper, * The Plow, Loomand Anvil,” 
read it carefully, and practise on the doctrines laid down | 
therein,* 

I remain, your friend truly, 
Sam. Lawrence. | 
To Mr. Samvet Lawrence. 
Moore’s Salt-works, Jefferson County, Ohio. 

Dear Sir:—I hope it will not be offensive to you in find- 
ing one addressing you with whom you have no acquain- 
tance. I desire some information in reference to the 
wool market, and can think of no person at present whose | 
opinions would be entitled to more consideration than | 
yours; [ mean not only the present value but the pros- | 
pective value some years to come. In 1840 1 purchased | 
one hundred native ewes; with these and their progeny | 
I have bred from the best merino bucks! could procure 
—my present stock is, say, twelve hundred; a few of the| 
original stock are still living; taking my whole lot to-| 


| 





* The “doctrines” here referred toby Mr. Lawrence, we under | 
stand to be, the improvement of atricutture, and the increase of| 


mav.fa-iories in our own eountry, aided by an increased protective 
Vail eZd. 6. Galt 


) season; what does this mean? 


| gether it is tolerably nice woo!—last year it brought twen- 


ty-nine cents, cush; this year I sold it at twenty-seven 
and a half. Butthe purchaser could not raise the cash, 
aud [did not choose to let him have it. ——— of Steu- 
beuville offered twenty-six cash; [ declined taking it. It 
is understood that you are not purchasing any wool this 
Will the article advance 
this winter?) The Washington county wool is all on 
hand ond cannot be got without advanced prices. Is the 
supply too large for the demand? If so, will not the 
market sink still lower every subsequent year— would it 
be advisable to abandon the business at once? I will be 
pleased to have your views at large on the subject. If 
wool is destined to range with this year’s prices, | can do 
much better with my lauds than pasturing sheep. But | 
lack foresight. 1 feel discouraged in the business. I have 
heard men say they could raise wool at twenty-five cents. 
Those believing this may do so. [cannot and will not. 
Yours truly, R. G. 





To R. G., Esq., Moore’s Salt-works, Jefferson Co., O. 
Lowell, September 26, 1848. 
My dear Sir:—Your highly valued favor of the 16th 
is at hand, aud I beg to assure you that I have much 
pleasure in replying to your queries, and in giving you 
such information relating to the great branches of nation- 
al industry in which we are both engaged as is in my 
power. ‘lhe reasons for the great depression in the wool- 
len manufacture of this country are obvious. A_ short 
crop of food in 1*46,in Great Britain, caused a famine 
in 1°47, and a greater commercial crisis than has been for 
fifty years on the other side of the water. This caused a 
very large exportation of manufactured goods to this 
country, as they could not be consumed at home. Then 
came the last winter and spring, the political and finan- 
cial troubles on the Continent, with similar effects on con- 
sumption and exports to this country. For the last eigh- 
teen mouths this country has been inundated with foreign 
fabrics, not one-quarter of which are needed for comfort or 
luxury. ‘The quantity of French and German broad- 
cloths sold in New York the present year is perfectly 


enormous, and would amaze the wool-growers were they | 
possessec of the facts. These goods have been sold gen- | 


erally at great sacrifices, which fell on the creditors of 
the inakers and shippers, who had become bakrupt. Our 
own manufacturers have suffered severely by the great 
fall of goods, prices of which were never so low asat this 
time. Our own stock of goods was so large that we stop- 


peda portion of our works, and discharged over a thou- 
sand hands. 


This kind of thing cures itself, and my belief is firm 
that another year will show a greatly improved state of 
things. Whether wool will advance in price the coming 
wiuter or not, is beyond my judgment; but I have no 
doubtit will be higher within a year. The supply of do- 
mestic wool is not above the machinery. The clip of 13- 
47 was entirely worked up. Do not for one moment en- 
tertain the idea of abandoning the business; instead of 


which inake preparations to goon increasing. All the old | 
and new machinery will be in full operation within one | 


year. It would be about as wise for us to send our hor- 
ses to Enrope to be shod, as to depend upon importations 
of our woollen goods. It depends upon the wool-grow- 
ers of this country how far the business of fabricating 
shall be carried; give us the wool at German prices and 
we shall soon supply ourselves. 

The woollen manufacturer isin a relative position to 
the wool-grower as the miller ts to the wheat-grower.— 
The amount invested in sheep farms and sheep in this 
country is more than four hundred millions of dollars, 
while not over one-twelfth of that amount is the cost of 
woollen-mills, machinery, &c. It therefore rests with 
those representing these hundreds of millions of dollars 
to decide how far their interests shall beextended. Strike 
the woollen interest out of existence in this country, and 


what would be the value of the lands for the production | 


of food ? 


The producers of food in this country obtain a foreign 
market only in seasons of famine, and I ask you if itis 
safe for so great an interest to depend for their prosperity 
onthe frowns of Ileaven? Would it not be wiser to 


make a market at home, and calculate how much food | 
there is in the hundreds of thousands of tons of iron now’ 


imported yearly, which could as well be made here. Our 


| government is the cheapest and bestin existence, and we 


have the elements of prosperity beyond that of any na- 
tion of which there isa record. Let us all aim to make 
our beloved country glorious. 
Believe me, your obedient servant, 
Sam. Lawrence 


Lowell, September 28, 1848. 
To R.R. R., Esq., Washington, Pa. 


My dear Sir:—Since Bishop Campbell assumed the 
guardianship of the fine wool interest in this country, I 
have looked on as an amateur. You are aware that for 
agreat many years previous I gave that branch special at- 
tention. If the Bishop has not informed you it was his 


duty todo so, that the French government and Belgian 
also are allowing high bounties on the exportation of their 
rounufactared woollens; and all goeds made of wool 


from those countries are imported in this way, say, an ar- 
ticle costs in Havre— 


1 0 dollars. 








| Bounty 12 
88,00 
| Duty 30 percent. 26,40 
114,40 
| Should be cast 109 
Duty 30 
130 


I believe the bounty is 134 per cent., but am not sure. 
The woollen manufacturer is to the wool-grower pre- 
cisely in the same relative position as the miller is to the 
wheat-grower. In sheep and sheep-farms in this coun- 
try four hundred millions of dollars ave invested. In 
woollen-mills and machivery thirty millions. Who is to 
look into this matter? [The wool-grower or the manu- 
|facturer?} Our form of goverumentis the cheapest and 
best in existence, but its policy is far more unnatural 
| than that of the ostrich. The prosperity of our glorious 
country depends quite as much upon the success of the 
wool and woollen interest as upon any other great branch 
of national industry. Let this interest droop and the 
whole country would feel it. Our food producers think 
a greatdeal of exporting to Europe, which only happens 
in times of short crops. Let them rather calculate how 
much food isconsumed in the manufacture of a yard of 
broadcloth in our own country, carrying the whole thing 
out in its various ramifications! 1 would make any rea- 
sonable sacrifice to sit down with you and some others 
and discuss this thing. Something mast be done to put 
the country on the right basis. There is a jealousy in 
many parts of the country against manufacturers; their 
influence is comparatively nothing. ‘The agriculturists 
control the country and should do. This is right; only 
pray move, and with energy, for the paternal cure of 
American industry. 
I remain your friend and obedient servant, 
Sam. Lawrence. 


Experiments in Fattening Hogs. 
In answer to the inquiry, how much pork will a bushel of 
corn make ? 


The following interesting details of experiments in fat- 
tening swine, are from the last annual report of the pat- 
_ent office, communicated by Hon. H. L. Eviswortn, 
formerly Commissioner of Patents, and now an extensive 
farmer residing near Lafayette, Indiana : 


On the 24th of May, 1847, I purchased four hogs, of 
the following weights: 

No. 1 weighed 131 lbs. 4 oz. 
“« 9 “ 150 « 4 « 
“« 3 “6 157 «4 both together weighing 
“ 4 “ 1229 «4 « 277 Ibs., 8 oz. 

I fed to Nos. 1 and 2, each three and a half pounds of 
Indian meal cooked, making to both seven pounds per 
day. The food 1 prepared as follows: I took fourteen 
pounds of meal, enough fur two days, wet this with cold 
water to prevent lumps; then put it into a five pail iron 
kettle (full of boiling water, stirring it well,) covered over 
the kettle with a tight board; let the mush stand till mor- 
ning; putting up dampers, the heat of the kettle and arch- 
es makes the mass boil for a long time without wood. 

On the eighth <f June, fifteen days, 

No. 1 weighed 149 Ibs., 13 ounces,a gain of 18\bs. 9 oz. 
* 2 " 165 “ 13 + “ 15 * 9 oz. 

Both together having gained 34 pounds 2 oz. in 15 days, 

and consumed 1.5 pounds of meal. If pork is worth 3 

cents per pound gross, the gain in the hogs, viz 34 pounds, 

2 ounces, is, $1,02, equal to very nearly 1 cent per pound 

for the meal, viz. 56 pounds per bushel, say 55 cents per 

| bushel. 

No. 3, as above on the 24of May, weighed 157 Ibs. 4 oz- 

No. 4, “ “ “ ss 120 Ibs. 4 oz- 

Both together weighing. ...............-- 277 Ibs. 8 oz- 

These | fed, on 14 Ibs. corn, 7 Ibs. to each, per day, with 

water—on the 8th of June, 15 days, 

No. 3 weighed 179 pounds, 13 ounces—gain 22 lbs. 9 oz. 

No. 4 weighed 146 pounds—gain 25 Ibs., 12 oz. 

Together, 43 Ibs. 5 oz. in 15 days. 


Both together consumed 210 Ibs of corn, just double 
the quantity of meal fed to the other two. The 48 lbs. 
| 5 oz. of pork, at 3 cents per pound gross, amounts to $1,- 
| 45, making corn worth 384 cents per bushel of 56 Ibs.— 
| The hogs had salt, generally in cakes, composed of ashes, 
| 3 parts clay, one part suturated with salt, a most excellent 
mode of salting all kinds of stock. Those fed on corn 
drank freely of water. ‘J hose that eat mash would rare- 
ly drink any. After fifteen days the food was changed 
| for twenty days; those that previously had corn lived on 
| mush, and vice versa. No. 3 was much affected by the 
too rapid change from dry corn to mush, the stomach 
having been contracted by digestion, only required by the 

| concentrated nourishment of dry corn, could not bear the 
sudden extension which mush gave it, each hog having 


about eight peunde ef mush three times per day, equal to 


both together weighing 
281 Ibs., 8 oz. 


Lagee 
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24 pounds per day. Here I may remark, also, what 
seems incredible, that fourteen pounds of good corn meal, 
thoroughly cooked, will make 90 pounds of mush, so 
thick as notto run when taken out of the kettle. In the 
further experiment I omit No. 3, from the cause above, 
as being unwell, he did not gain over five pounds in twen- 
ty days. His case is added as a caution against too rapid 
change of diet. I proceed, therefore, with only the other | 
— hogs, viz: Nos. 1, 2 and 4, and weighing as fol- 
ows: 

No. 1 weighed, on the 8th of June, 149 Ibs..13 0z.; on 
the 28th June, 179 lbs.—gain 29 Ibs., 3 oz. 

No. 2 weighed, on the 8th of June, 165 Ibs."13 0z.; on 
28th June, 189 lbs.—gain 23 Ibs. 3 oz. 

Both together, having gained 52 Ibs. 6 oz., in twenty 
days, and consumed, (at the rate of 14 pounds per day,) 
280 Ibs., equal to 52 Ibs. 6 oz of pork, at three cents per 
pound gross, as before, which gives $1,57, equal to thirty- 
one cents per bushel. This gain was less than the other 
experiment on corn, which is accounted for by the change 
of diet. No. 4; weighed on the 8th of June, 145 Ibs.; on 
the 28th of June, 165 1bs.—gain twenty pounds; just one 
pound per day. He consumed just seventy pounds of 
meal cooked—twenty pounds of pork at three cents per 
pound gross, amounts to sixty cents; making the corn 
ground and cooked worth 48 cents per bushel. 

Had not No. 4 suffered somewhat by a too rapid change 
of diet from corn to mush, he would, doubtless, have made 
the second experiment with the meal equal to the first ex- 
periment. Taking both experiments together, which is 
hardly fair, as the change from highly concentrated food 
to that far more expansive is disadvantageous—imore so 
than from expansive to concentrated raw food is to the 
cooked food, as 68 to 103, making the gain by cooking, 
about 55 per cent. over uncooked food—or, three bushels 
of meal cooked, is equal to four and a half bushels of 
dry, hardcorn. It is generally estimated, that if corn is 
cut up and fed to hogs that fifteen bushels will fatten each 
one—that is, give one hundred pounds of flesh. If hogs, 
at gross weight should be worth $3 per hundred, this 
would make coro worth just twenty cents per bushel.— 
The hogsin this case were not confinedin pens. If con- 
fined in pens, dry corn is worth thirty cents, and meal, 
cooked as above, is worth over fifty cents; so that there 
is a gain by grinding and cooking, over feeding in the 
field, of one hundred and fifty per cent. The expenses, 
however areto be deducted, and these depend on the 
_ of wages, wood and milling. I am about to try 

ogardus’ mill, which it is said, will, with two horses, 
grind three hundred bushels of corn aud cob in a day. 

I further design to fix the mill so that the meal will fall 
directly into a tub or vat, where the grist, (corn and cob 
can be cooked by steam, supplying the boiler and tub 
with water from aspring, making the mush just thin 
enough to run from the tub into troughs, thus avoiding 
all labor in drawing water or carrying the food. If one 
fifth is deducted for offal, which isa fair estimate, net 
pork, at $3,590 per hundred, is about equal to three cents, 
gross; or it is, as two hundred and eighty is to three hun- | 
dred. 

Ium about making further experiments to test the val- 
ue of feeding corn on the stalk, after being cut up, and 
also by turning hogs into the field. My present impres- 
sion is that the most profitable way to feed corn, ull things 
considered, is to cut the corn as soon as it begins to turn 
hard; then hogs will eat corn, cob and stalk; then, too, 
the weather is mild, and swine will thrive much faster in 
September, October and November, than in December, 
January and February. ‘ 


STOCK RAISING AT THE WEST. 


After a full consideration of the subject I am satisfied 
that stock raising at the west is much more profitable 
than growing small graiu—indeed an examination, in the 
North-Western States, shows a vast difference in the 
wealth of the graziers over those who crop with grain.— 
The profits of wheat appears well in expectation on pa- 
pers, but this prospect is blasted by a severe winter, ap- 
pearance of insects, a want of harvesting, bad weather in 
harvesting, in threshing, fur there are few barns at the 
west, or transporting to market, and lastly,a fluctuation 
of the market itself. Some one of these is likely to hap- 
pen, for very fortunate is that farmer who escapes them 
all. There is too another very important fact to be noti- 
eed. Constant cropping of corn and small grain carried 
from the field will of course diminish gradually, at least, 
the fertility, and the farm is at length wornout. On the 
contrary, vy feeding the crop on the land, the farm every 
year grows better. de making several experiments with 
stock, but shall not be able to complete them in time for 
your report this year. I have now on my farm one hun- 
dred breeding sows, which are,expected to produce six 
hundred pigs in March and April. These I design to fat- 
ten by January, 1849, spaying the old sows and killing 
them at the same time as the pigs, reserving one hundred 
young sows, (also a few extraordinary old ones) to stock 
the farm for another year. This mode of farming ena- 
bles me to gather my rent from distant farms with the 
least trouble and most profit, as I can notify the tenant 
when the rent gatherers are coming, and so continuing 
the collection of rent, leaving the farm nearest market tiJl 
the last. It may seem to eastern men incredible that sucia 
amounts of corn can be raised or purchused so cheap.— 


Tt costs 2,50 to $3 to hire lane tilled in corn—the crop 
averages 50 bushels; thus making the corn in the field 
six cents per bushel, exclusive of rent of ground, which 
to a purchaser is very iuconsiderable. One young mau 
with two horses will tend easily forty acres, and raise two 
thousand bushels by three and a half month's labor. 


Lafayette, Ind. H. L. Ecisworrn. 





Potato Rot--Its Cause and Remedy, 

Mr. Bateuam:—As | have paid some attention to this 
subject for the last 4 years, and as my experiments have 
resulted in the most entire success, I have been prevailed 
upon by some of my friends to send you ashort account | 
of the process [ have adopted in securing the potato from 
the ravages of the rot. Andif you deem it worthy a 
place in your very valuable paper, it may prove useful to 
some at least, of those wishing te grow with success this 
very useful root. My plan is as follows: 

1. As it relates to the cause of rot- I um led to the 
conclusion that it is produced in the young plant in the 
first place by a fly or insect similar to that in wheat.— 
That the plant is attacked by this fly when it is from 2 to 
3 inches high, in the top of which, it deposits its egg and 
then disappears. When the plant has arrived at that 
state of maturity when young potatoes are being formed 
at the root, the worm from this egg has become matured, 
and commences its operations on the plant by perforating 
the stalk from top to bottom, and fivally makes its way 
tothe bed of the young potato and there deposits its 
spawn or egg and then dies. Soon after the worm com- 
mences its work, the vines begin to look black and wil- 
ted, droop, turn white and die. 

The rot inthe potato is produced by the connection 
which now takes place between the young potato and the 
egg of the worm, which influence becomes incorporated 
with the very being of the potato. However chimerical 
this theory may appear at first, nevertheles:, experiment 
and observation have convinced me of its truth. 

2. The remedy. My plan is, select fresh, rich, loose 
soil, which is always the best for the potato. Iustead of 
the usual method of making deep drills or furrows with 
the plow, simply line out the ground inthe same manner 
as for corn——at angles of 4 feet in order to give room for 
hilling. (Of course the soil must be previously prepared 
with the plow and harrow.) This will fix the hills 4 feet 
apart. Then commence planting on the top of the 
ground. ltputfrom5Sto7 sets ina hill, and have it so 
arranged that when the seed is covered, it is on a level 
with the surface of the ground. Before covering, sprin- 


| kle from 2 to 3 table spoonfulls of good, well slacked lime 


on the seed in each hill, and then cover with ahoe as you 
would corn. Keepthem clear of weeds. About three 
times hilling up willdo during the season. Ench time 
they are hilled up, the potato bed is raised that mach 
above the surface, a result, which ought always to be 
aimed at in raising potatoes. They always do best in 
such a situation, the larzer the hills the bvtler. Raise them 
on the top of the ground, and not under it. A fatal er- 
ror is committed by planting deep. The lime, nor only 
destroys the worm, but promotes the growth, and invigo- 
rates the health of the potato. The time for planting is 
the latter part of May orJune. They should not be dug 
till about the middle of October. 

I have followed this plan for the last four years, and 
have not failed to raise good crops of sound, large pota- 
toes—while my neighbors, who have followed the old 
plan, on the same soil, and with the seed, have scarcely 
realized their seed. 

Very respectfully, &c. 


T. M. Erwin. 
Morristown, Ohio, November, 1248. 


Remarxs.——-The foregoing is valuable so far as the prac- 
tical suggestions are concerned; but the writer's theory 
in regard to the cause of potatoe rot, we feel confident is 
erroneous. Further and more careful “ experiments and 
observation,’ combined with more knowledge of the 
transformations of insects, we think will convince him 
that he is mistaken in attributing the malacy to insects, 
and especially in supposing that a fly deposits eggs which 
produce worms, and those worms afterwards produce 
eggs!—Eb. 


The following suggestions are by the editor of the Bos- 
ton Cultivator, and we think are as well adapted to the 
meridian of Ohio as of Massachusetts: 

In all improvements iu vegetables and animals, the 
most effectual and economical is to propagate from the 
best kind or breed. In some cases an ear of corn, afew 
potatoes, or a pint of wheat, to begin with, may make an 
improvement of 10 or 2) per cent in the farmer’s whole 
crops of these productions, and so of other crops. One 
animal may improve a whole breed or flock 10 or 20 per 
cent, and the extra income be more in a single year than 
the cost of the fine animal that produces so important re- 
suits. 

Now we advise farmers to apply this rule as a remedy, 
in some measure, for the potato rot. Cultivate those) 
kinds that rot the least, carefully selecting such as are | 
productive and of good quality. This subjeot has not re-| 


ceived proper attention. Generally, those potatoes that 
rot most are cultivated to the geeatest extent. Chenan- 
goes, Long Reds, Carters, Déan or Vetoes are among the 
number. 

We cultivated 30 or 4) kinds, last year, with exact ex- 
periment, treating all ulike, in the same soil, and the 
above kinds were among those most susceptible to decay. 

This year we male an exact experiment on 50 kinds, 
and when we dug them about three weeks ago, there was 
very little rot indeed among them; one kind, the Stock- 
bridge, (a new variety, the receipt of which we ackuowl- 
edged last spring,) ha: rotted more than all the rest. 

Various experiments are necessary to ascertain how far 
a variety of potatoes is liable to rot, and the comparative 
tendency of different varieties to this malady. One year 
an early variety might rot the most, another year a lute 
variety, and perhaps the third year, a kind of medial time 
of ripening might be the most affected. So many and 
Various experiments are necessary, in order to get the 
knowledge we need, to enable us to use the best remedy 
ayainst the rot. Yeta single experiment is of impor- 
tance, as it would induce us to cultivate mostly, the lar- 
dest kinds, and we would continue our experiments as a 
guide for future action, and thus goon, learning from our 
own experience, and that of others, till we can fix ona 
few valuable varieties of potatoes, thut are ina great 
measure proof against the disease.—Bost. Cultivator. 
Letter from Clermont Co.--Ohio River Valley. 

The following is part of a letter received by us the past 
month, and not intended for publication; but believing 
that the information it conveys will be found interesting 
to many of our readers we tuke the liberty of publishing 
it, and hope the writer will excuse our freedom : 


* Tam now living on the domain of the late Clermont 
Phalanx, on the Ohio River, in the South East corner of 
Clermont Co. I find a great diff:rence between this and 
the northern or middle part of the State. ‘There is soms- 
thing very peculiar and agreeable in this location. We 
have had no frosts yet,{Oct. 17.] Our tonto plants are 
green and bearing. The sweet potato vine and tobacco 
ure untouched by frost. One of my neighbors has a fiell 
of corn planted on the 16th of June, green aud ripeuing 
with no mark of frost upon it. 

In the spring of the year the sams rivor influence pre- 
vents the frost from killing the fruit, blossoms aud early 
plants. We have had abundance of peaches this year.— 
The best of them were selling in the Cincinnati market 
at a dime a piece 

The river scenery is most beautiful. From ten to 
twenty steam boats pass every day during the business 
season, and of other craft an uncounted number, loaded 
with produce or merchandise or families moving West. 

The farm, which [ have here, consists of 350 acres of 
the most fertile land of the State. I have divided it up, 
and am selling it out in lots of five, ten and fifteen acres 
to accommodate gardners, orchardists and nurserymen.— 
Many men clear more money on five acres of vegetables 
and fruit, cultivated for the Cincinnati market, than oth- 
ers do on two hundred farmed the old way in corn and 
wheat. 

Our distance from the city is about 40 miles. Regular 
packets pass every day, and we cousider the distance 
equal to 4 or 5 miles land carriage. 

Some of my neighbors who have recently moved hero 
from the north partof the Sta‘e, and purchased a part of 
the domain, think they would not be believed if they were 
to tell how large the corn grows. ‘Se measured one 
stalk 17 feet Ginches high. Many that had two ears on 
them, and the ears ten feet from the ground. ‘The largest 
stalk that we measured was 6 inches in circumfereuce.— 
The largest ears were from 10 to 14 inches long and from 
6 to 9 inches in circumference. One kernel was } of an 
inch long, 4 an inch wide and 4 of an inch thick. 

The yield per acre is from 50 to 100 bushels and over, 
according to the cultivation. 

Itis very healthy here; [think the most healthy part 


- of the State. Although the river parts of the State is 


naturally so beautiful and fertile, yet it is the least im- 
proved and worst cultivated of any. The reason possibly 
is, that the land has been mostly heldin large tracts, and 
cultivated by tenants. This state of things is gradually 
giving way, and the time is not far distant when the vine 
clad hills of the beautiful Ohio, will be as celebrated us 
those of France aud Italy. I had some other things to 
write about but my letter is already too long, I fear.” 

Avucustus WaTTLEs. 

Rural P. O., Clermont Co, O. 





An Item 1n Favor or Suave Trees.—The Baltimore 
Patriot says, the Shade trees which so thickly line the 
streets of Brooklyn, did much to restrain the progress of 
the flames at the recent fire. The flames crossed the 
streets except in the immediate direction of the wind.— 
The protection from sparks and heat afforded by the trees 
not only to houses near the fire, but to the firemen and 
others in the streets, was so obvious, that it seems to us a 
sufficient reason, if there were no other, for recounmeud- 
ing their more general cultivation in cities, 


| 
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Number of Hogs in Ohio. 
A Table showing the number and value of hogs, (over six 
months old on the 1st of June last) in each county in the 
State, from the Assessors return.s 


mina | ~ Value. 
in 1847.! 





| No | 
in 1848 


Value. 
COUNTIES. 





$46,050 25,0c5 $23,603 





13,328 
24,996 
16,174 
22,448 


10,451 
21,950 
7,660 
15,546 
11,719 
26,804 
39,851 
64,067 
16,924 
21,844 
24,937 
41,731 
38,955 
22,111 
25,306 
21,735 
13,029 
29,669 
5.903 
30,118 
8,912 
40,054 
35,314 
51,983 
13,648 
6,870 
35,401 
27,186 
34,6 7 x 
18,95 2,686 | 
11,032 8,402 | 
18,9¢5 3,28R | 
2,209 | 
54,172 | 
10,902 | 
17,393 | 
23,369 | 
15,813 
24,483 | 
26,779 | 
10,283 | 
13,526 | 
37,639 | 
20,476 | 
21,259 | 
10,316 | 
333,596 | 
19,983 
26,596 | 
18,924 
12,629 | 
7409 
33,' 56 | 
23,345 
59,652 
27.516 
2.),292 
43,318 
3,681 
1,952 
20.477 
91,206 
24,462 
20,125 
48,961 
6,134 
23,695 
98, 19 
12,533 
17,818 
22,629 
14,547 
36,988 
24,436 
22,..62 
22,115 
22,616 
3,698 
59,63 
20,100 
28,161 
4,379 
6,727 


11,013 


8, 96 | 
23,170 | 
13,334 | 
18, 11! 

8,697 | 
38,033 | 
48,478 
97,514} 
15 255 | 
39,841 
36,991 
71,5 9) 


Ashland 
Ashtabula.... 
Athens ...... 
Auglaize = 
Belmont 26,694 
41,552 
60,604 
14,901) 
19,249 
24,211} 
40,207, 
39,592 
17,871 
29,593 
19,086 
8,884 
30,287) 
5,025) 
32,465) 
8 37b) 
37,588! 


31,066) 


Champaign .. .| 


Clermont . 
Clinton 
Columbiana... 
Coshocton... .| 
Crawford ....| 
Cuyahoga . 


95,641 
28,112 | 
23,808 20,885 
19,505 
42,453 
5,109 
52,635 
11,508 
62,195 
77,159 
95,449 
15,333 
14,154 
82,306 
35,71 
97,446 
18,148 
10,468 
31,899 
2,803 
88,015 
12,837 
18,047 
24,420 
17,779 
27 304) 
37,151 
12,449 
13,173 


27,339 | 
Defiance ..... 5,177 
Delaware .. ..| 
Erie 
Fairfield.... . 
Fayette 
Franklin 


57 ” 14) 
72,154 
16,450 
12,165 
50,741 


28,457 


Geauga 
Greene 
Guernsey .. .. 
Hamilton... ..} 
Hancock.. ... 
Hardin 
Harrison 
OE ee 
Highland 
Hocking 
Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 
Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake 
Lawrence.. ..! 
Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

NIN se aid lp 
Madison .... .} 
Mahoning .... 
Marion....... 
Medina 
coma iad 
Mercer 

Miami 


vO,/ 
] 


mo 
‘ 


9,130 
26,037 
“61.2 
9,040 
35,475 
92. US 
14,591 
9,902 
25,007 
14, 4s 
21,319 
14,419 
9,366 
10,577 
Q7,U2K) 
20,495 
40,099) 
21,:2.) 
21,162) 


19.616} 
10,° 17 
46,750) 
23,146) 
38,033! 
18,273 
11,680 
12,189 
42,612 
21,94 
76,259 


Montgomery. . 97'587 
di 


Mergan 
Moriow...... 
Muskingum .. 
Ottawa 
Paulding 
Perry 
Pickaway... 
Pike 

Portuge ° 


Putna‘a 

Rich'and ..... 

ae 

Sandusky .... 

Scioto 

24,563 
16,223 

32,343 
16,221 
13,983 

22,758 

2 ,f53 
5,141 

40,912 
16,401) 

28,149 
6,109 
8,442 
11,295 


Summit 

rs uuibull Toe 
"fuscarawas 
Union .. 
Van Wert.... 


22,600 
1~,063 
5,111 
4.),228) 
13,523: 
25,6: 9) 
4,784, 
8,242) 


10,173) 


Washington .. 
Wayne 
Wiliiams 

W ood 


Wyandot... 12,611, 





Totals...,../ 1,75 318, $3,16),706| 1,579.69, $2,341,116 


In 1846 the tot: 1 number was 1,405,621. 

Increase in 1857—251,697, or about 25 per cent. 
Tnerease in 184£—126,371, or less that 15 per cent. 
Eestimated valve in 1842—$-19,600, less than in 1847, 


The difference in the est mated value of hogs in the 


several counties is quite r ~ 
counted for ? . emarkable. How can it be ac 


term of service will then expire. 


| large show at that place. 
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COLUMBUS, O10, DECEMBER 1, 1848. 


Ohio State Beard of Agriculture. 
Tue Annvat Mretine of the State Board of Agricul- 


December, inst., inthe city council chamber. 


At this meeting delegates from county Agricultural 


The Delegates are also 


expected to give such verbal statements of the condition 
and pospecis of their several societies as they may see fit 
and offer such suggestions in reference to the action of 
the Board, as may tend to promote the prosperity of the | 
societies, and the general interests of agriculture. 

Officers of the Board will also be elected at this meet- | 
> | ing for the ensuing year. 


M. B. Batenam, Secretary. 


The Proposed Fair at Cincinnati. 
Since our last paper we have spent a few days amongst 


the friends of agriculture and horticulture in the neigh- | 


borlhood of Cincinnati—partly for the purpose of learn- 
ing their views in relation to the proposition for holding a 
great agricultural Fair at that place, under the auspice 
of the State Board, next fall. 

We find the opinion there is unanimous in favor of 
the plan; only itis thought that it will be better to make 
it a State Fair than a district one, as was proposed; and 
we are inclined to adopt the same opinion, especially as 
we learn that the friends of the cause near Cleveland 
would prefer to waita year longer before attempting a 
It is ulso thought by some, 
that a State Agricultural Society should be organised at 
the close of the Fair next fall, if the farmers throughout 
the State manifest sufficient interest to warrant such a 
movement. This matter will be considered by the Board 
at their meeting next week. 

The Mechanic’s Institute, and the Horticultural Soci- 
ety, at Cincinnati will probably hold their annual exhibi- 
tions at the same time, or in connection with the propos- 
ed agricultural Fair; and the pomological convention al- 
so the same week. 


Tue Rerort of Ohio Fruit Convention, Mr. Elliott, 
informs has been delayed for some time, in order to re- 
ceive the report of the New York convention in regard 
to a large number of specimens of apples sent there by 
order of the Ohio Convention. We are of the opinion, 
however, that very little if any benefit can be expected 
from the New York report; for judging by the accounts 
we should think the action of that convention did not 
amount to much. 


The Columbus Horticultural Society, at a meeting last 
month voted a subscription of $10, toward publishing the 


fruit report. A number of individual subscriptions have 
also been lately received. 





Correction —In the first column of our last number, 
speaking of our plans for next year, the printer makes us 
suy, “* we propose to introduce a district horticultural de- 
partment, &c. We wrote “ dis.inct ” quite distinctly ! 

Several well known horticulturists residing in different 
parts of the State have already promised to become con- 


tributors to the Horticu/tural Department of our new vol- 
ume. 


Dutcn Frower Roors.—It will be seen by advertise- 
'ment on last page, that Mr. Huxley, of Cincinnati 
has just received an importation of Dutch Bulbous Flow- 
‘er Roots. 
in this country, especially for growing in pots and glaases. 
| We have tried a few of Mr. Huxley's importation the 
| past two seasons and found them excelleut. 


These are found much superior to those grown 


| -- _— _—— - _ — - 

| a) a J a 

| “Colver’s Rotary Concave Beater Churn” and some 
| other Cincinnati matters will be noticed in our next. 
| 


j Notices of Publications. 

| Canrizi.p’s Work on Suter.—We have just received 
jacomplete copy of Mr. Canfields’ book on sheep hus- 
'bandry, of which several notices have appeared in our 
leolumns. We will speak more fully of its contents in 
|our next; and we suggest to Mr. C. the propriety of sen- 
| ding supplies at once to the booksellers throughout the 


5 ,748 | ture, will be held at Columbus, on Wednesday the 6th of | State and elsewhere. It will certainly sell, as soou as 


| sheep farmers become acquainted with its merits. 


“ Screntiric Acricutture—Or the elements of Chem- 


22,465 | Societies will be in attendance, and are expected to hand | istry, Geology, Borany and Meteorology, applied to Ag- 
in the reports from their societies, if not previously sent. 
33,662 | Itis also their duty to elect at that time five new members 
11,613 | of the Board, to serve for two years, in place of Messrs, 
45,052 | Watts, Codding, Kirtland, Moore and Bateham, whose 


/ricultare.”” By M. M. Ropceers, M. D.—published by 
| Erastus Darrow, Rochester, N. Y., pp. 280. ‘i his is 
an attempt to simplify and render more available to the 
| farmer the elementary principles of natural science. We 
|have not had time to examine the work closely, but 
should judge it to be an instructive and valuable book, 
| especially for young men—worth many times its cost—- 
| although attempting too much for so little space. 


“Tue Arcuitect,” (Ranlett’s.) No.5 of vol. 2 has 
| been received, and sustains the high reputation of the 
|work. This number contains an interesting chapter on 
*« Cottages and living cottagely,’’ with five or six beauti- 
ful engravings, designs of cottages, plans, specificutions 
lof materials and labor for building, &e. 


| Also designs 
| for fencing and improving grounds. 


Annuat Report of the Spring and Fall exhibitions of 
‘the Cincinnati [Horticultural Society, for 1848.” This is 
‘a neat pamphlet, and exhibits much improvement in the 

manner of reporting exhibitions of fruits, flowers, &c.-- 
A communication from Mr. Longworth, on his favorite 
topic. grape culture, is appended to the report. 

“Tue Saturpay Eventne Post,” (Philadelphia.)—-We 
| seldom occupy our columns with notices of our exchan- 
| ges other than agricultural aifd scientific; but as some of 
our readers may desire to subscribe for a good family pa- 
| per, devoted to literature, morality, eurrent news of the 
_day, amusements for young people, &c., we unhesita- 
| tingly recommend to them the Saturday Evening Post, 
|as the largest, cheapest and best paper of the kind with 

which we are acquainted. The talent. and especially the 
high moral tone of the eaitors, and the variety and pi- 
,quancy of the correspondents, place the Post far above 

most of the cheap miscellaneous papers of the day. The 
| charming letters of our friend Grace Greenwoop are 
alone worth the price of subscription to the Post. 


“ Tue Home Journat,”’ by Morris & Willis, N. York, 
is another of our literary exchanges that we prize highly. 
| It differs from the foregoing in being of a more purely 
|literary and fashionable character. Its editors are well 
| known as popular writers, and poets, and their journal is 
| mostly filled each week with original and spicy articles, 
| such as novels, tales, letters, songs, poems, scraps of for- 
‘eign and domestic news, gossip, anecdotes, &c. It is 
| printed in the neatest syle, on very fine paper—only $2, 
|per yeur. A new volume begins with January. 


| “Tue Sun Bram.”—This is the title of a new daily 
| paper just started in Cincinnati, edited by our former 
| correspondent, L. A. Hine, and devoted to the doctrines 
of the so called National Reformers--advocating the 
free distribution of public lands to actual setlers—exemp- 
tion of the homestead from execution, &c. Mr. Hine is 
an industrious and talented writer, and will no doubt 
make a sprightly and interesting paper. 

Vermont State Acricu.turist.—This is the title of a 
monthly journal commenced in July last, several num- 
bers of which we have received. The numbers before us 
are well filled with appropriate matter and we wish the 
enterprise abundant success. Casper T. Hopkins, Cdi- 
tor. Published by Hopkins & Clarke, Burlington, Vt., 
16 quarto pages, at $1 per unnum. 
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Growing Tea in the United States. 

By the following paragraph, copied from the N. York | 
Journal of Commerce, it appears that an experiment in| 
the culture of the tea plant in this country is about to be | 


tried under favorable circumstances. It is the opinion of 


many well informed persons, that it will prove success- 
ful. 


Tue Tea Piant in tHE Unitep States.—The planters | 
and farmers of the Southern States will be gratified to | 
learn that seven cases of black and green tea plants, Chi- | 
nese stock, have just arrived from London in the ship 
American Eagle, shipped by Dr Junius Smith, during 
his late visit to that city. There are 50. plants, of from 
five to seven years’ growth ;—ull are designed by the Dr. 
for seed plants. A small quantity of tea seed was brought | 
out by him in the steamship Britannia, which was receiv- 
ed in London overland from the north-west provinces of 
lucia. Weunderstand the Doctor designs to proceed 
soon to the South, with a view of forming a plantation. 
More plants and seed are expected from India and China 
this season, and if we may judge from the progress al- 
ready made, we have now the means in hand of extend- 
ing tea plantations throughout such sections of our coun- 
try as may be found adapted to their culture. 





Diving Pigs! 
The following account of a breed of hogs to be found 
in the neighboring State of Pennsylvania, is certainly | 


very curious, and a little hard to believe. Can any ove 


of our readersin that State or elsewhere corroborate the | 
statements !--Ed. O. Cult. 
The diving pigs which exist in the interior of Penusyl- 
vania are remarkable. The town of Pottsville is situated 
at the point where the Norwegian creek empties into the | 
river Schuylkill. The creek is a rapid stream, but the | 
river, where the creek entered, is rendered deep and slug- | 
gish by a dam below. The butchers of the town reside 
along the creek, and are in the habit of throwing offal in- | 
to the stream which is washed into the river. A large | 
number of Irish laborers live near the river, keeping, as | 
is customary with them, many pigs. These obtain their | 
subsistance chiefly by diving for the offal at the bottom of | 
the river, here about ten feet deep. A particular race of | 
pigs * Divers”? has been bred in the place, differing from | 
Others in the fact that they are web-footed, and ure re- | 
markable for their ability to dive and for the length of | 
tine they can remain under water. Their power in this 
way seenis to increase with age. One male of two years | 
of age was observed to remain under water thirty min- | 
utes; younger pigs ten, fifteen and twenty minutes. An 
ordinary pig is drowned in less than one minute, as ascer- | 
tained by experiment. The peculiarities of the aiving) 
pigs are supposed to result from long practice, and phys- | 
ical change, transmitted and increased from generation to | 
generation. ‘lhe reason why they remain so long under) 
water is that they may there devour their food, which is} 
in danger of being taken from them by other pigs which | 
frequent the shore. The young of this amphibious breed | 
take to the water with great alacrity at an early age, and 
soon learn to dive. Nor do they strike their throats with | 
their forefect in swimming as do others of the race, by | 
which they vot unfrequently destroy their lives. These 
singular facts relating to this peculiar breed of pigs shows 
in a striking manner the ability of nature to adapt her- | 
self to peculiar circumstances, and throws some light on 
the origins of the many varieties of the different species | 
of animals—American Zoological Journal. 





The Science of Making Vinegar. | 

The following remarks by our friend Dr. Lee, are giv- | 
en in the Southern Cultivator in answer to the inquiry, | 
how to make good vinegar quickly from hard cider. The 


directions are the same in principle as given by us a| 
mouth since, only more minute. | 
Our practice for making cider a for table use, and | 
whiskey vinegar for pickles, is this: Knock off the hoops | 
from one end of the cider barrel, take out the head, lay it | 
up where it will not be lost nor split, and drive on the 
hoops again. This done, and we have a tight cider bar- | 
rel with one head out, standing on the ground with the | 
open end upward. Into this, two pieces of board or) 
plank, half as high as the cask, are set on end—one on 
either side—to hold up a cross plank at the middle of the | 
barrel. The object of this coutrivance is, to hold a layer | 
of small sticks, which are designed to support loose wood 
shavings in all the upper portion of the barrel. The low- 
er half of the barrel 1s quite empty, except the two small 
upright boards. By the side of this we place a barrel of 
cider, or of properly diluted whiskey, on a temporary 
frame, a work bench, common wagon or cart, so that all 
the liquid in the upper barrel will ran through a small 
faucet on the top of the shavings, in the other barrel.—| 
The cider should be made to spread all over and trickle | 
down the shavings into the vacancy below them. Draw 
the cider from the bottom of the lower barrel before it is 
half full, or reaches up to the shavings, and pour back 
into the upper one, to run through the shavings agein.— 
In this way any quantity of good vinegar can be made in 


| 





| Color and flavor are other elements. 


in briet, is this: 
Ata proper temperatnre, and with the presence of at- 


other fruit, speedily ferments. ‘This spontaneous chemical 
action presents a beautiful and most interesting study.—— 
We can do it, in this connection, nothing like justice.— 
Suffice it to say, that the agitated mass evolvesa fixed air 
or gas, which rises ia bubbles and foam, that burst and al- 
low the gas to escape into the surrounding atmosphere. 
Among other substances dissolved in the unfermented 
juice of apples, grapes, &c., is a kind of sugar which dif- 
fers but slightly in its chemical constitution from the su- 
gar in the stems of cane, in beets and the water of the 
sugartree. ‘The sugar of grapes has an atom more of 


| water, chemically combined with its elements, than cane 


sugar hus. ‘That of cane is composed of 12 carbon, 10 
oxygenand ‘Ohydrogen. Grape sugar, (in apples, grapes 
and other fruit,) is composed of 12 carbon, 1) oxygen, 
and 11 hydrogen. The gain in the latter of one in oxy- 
gen and one iu hydrogen, (from ten to 1!) is equivalent 
toadcing one atom of water to cane sugar, by which it 
is transformed into grape sugur. Starch has precisely the 
sume elements, and in the same proportions that exist in 
cane sugar. Before common sugar, molasses or starch in 
barley, corn, rye, potatoes, &c., can begin to ferment, that 
is,  work,’’ they must combine chemically with another 
atom of oxygen and of hydrogen, (water) and form grape 
sugar, us in must and new cider. 

The first fermentation is called “ vinous,”? because 
grape sugar ischanged into “spirit”? or alcohol. ‘This is 
formed in yeust, and escapes from raised bread while ba- 
king. Av atom of alcohol iu “hard cider,’ common beer, 


|} or mustchanged into wine, is composed of 4 carbon, 6 


hydrogen, 2 oxygen. If we udd one more atom of water 
to grape sugar, as iv the unfermented juice of apples, its 
formula will stand 12 carbon, 12 hydrogen, 12 oxygen.— 
It should be recollected that one atom of alcohol is 4 car- 
bon, 6 hydrogen 2 oxygen; and that two atoms of it are 
8 carbon, 12 hydrogen and 4 oxygen. If we take these 
from au atom of grape sugar, the figures will stand thus: 

Sugur....12 carbon. 


2 hydrogen. 
2 Alcohol, 8 2 


“cc 


12 oxygen. 


Remain 4 0 8 
Now, by a Critical analysis of the gas that escapes in 
) ) P 
fermenting liquids, (carbonic acid,) its carbon is found to 
bear the relation of 4 to 8 with its oxygeu. Hence it is 


| plain, that to transform au atom of grape sugar into two 
| of alcohol, nothing but carbon and oxygen in the pro- 


portions of carbonic acid need be given off Such isa 
coucise aud imperfect view of the theory of “vinous fer- 
mentation.” 

Now to transform alcohol in beer, cider and wine, into 
good vinegar. A liquid that contains no alcohol can form 
ne acetic acid or vinegar. Molasses make rum before the 
acetous fermentation begins. 

An atom of undiluted vinegar is 4 carbon, 3 hydrogen, 
3 oxygen. Au atom of alcohol differs from the ubove in 
having 3 more of hydrogen, and 1 less of oxygen. This 
excess of hycrogen and lack of oxygen to Convert spirt 
in “old cider” into vinegar, are speecily remedied by the 
shavings, used as above described. By exposing the cider 
ou the immense surface of both sides of thin shavings to 
the oxygen in the atmosphere, 4 atoms more combine with 
the alcohol, and it stands thus: 

4 carbon, 6 hydrogen, 6 oxygen. Call 3 of hydrogen, 
and 3 of oxygen, Water (as they really are,) and you 
have an atom of pure acetic acid, diluted in 3 of water. 
Neither cider, beer 
nor wine will sour, if early put up, so as to exclude the 
air or its acidifying oxygen. 

Hamilton County Ag. Society. 

Premiums awarded for crops, November 18, ' 848: 

To Jeremiah McGill, best Barley crop, $10. (55,10 
bushels on one acre.) 

To John Clark, best Corn crop, $10. 
on one acre.) 

To E. R. Glenn, best Hay crop, $10. 
one acre.) 

To Lewis Morse, best V heat crop, $10. 
on one acre.) 

There were several entries for Root Crops, &c., butthe 
certificates were not filed in time. 

C. Durrietp, See’ry. 
i> Particulars in reference to the above crops will be 
giveninthe annual report of the Society to the State 


Board of Agriculture. 


(159,14 bushels 
(6250 pounds on 


(36 bushels 





Ross County. 
Farr at Cuitiicorne, Serr. 28 anv 29. 

From a report of this exhibition written by the Secre- 
tary aud pullished in the Chillicothe papers, it appears 
that the attendance of spec‘ators was quite large, but of 
exhibitors rather small. After giving a list of the premi- 
ums awarded, he says: 


As may be inferred from the small variety of owners’ 
names in the above list, our farmers generally did not 


| forty-eight hours, with casks enough. The explanation, | bring their cattle to the exhibition. 


It need not be con- 
cevled that there isa great remissness on the subject.— 


| Indeed, there is a sort of jealousy entertained towards 
mosplheric air, the expressed juice of apples, grapes, and | 








raisers of blooded cattle, by those who have confined their 
operations to the domestic grades, which is prejudicial to 
the usefulness of the Societys From our own observa- 
tion, we are certain that there is no good ground for this 
feeling. ‘The very nature of the Society's organization 
forbids the idea. Each year, itis announced, through the 
public prints, that a preliminary meeting will be held, in 
some public place, to reorganize the agricultural society. 
What is there to hinder the farmers of the whole county, 
without reference to the number of acres owned, or the 
kind of stock raised, from attending this initiatory meet- 
ing, aud arranging matters to suit themselves? If, how- 
ever, those only who are interested iu blooded stuck at- 
tend the meeting, the breeders of grade cattle certainly 
could not complain if the scale of premiums was fixed up 
accordingly. But this is not the case—we believe the 
awards were fairly and conscientiously given. At all 
events, the proportion of short-horn breeders in Ross does 
not include one-tenth of the whole number of the far- 
mers of the county; and we hope tosee the meeting for 
organizing the society,in 1°49, attended by our agricul- 
turists without invidious distinction. It is both ridicu- 
lous and injurious that partyism should exist on this sub- 
ject. If we know the wishes of those gentlemen who 
have heretofore sustained an agricultural society in Ross 
county, it is that the institution may serve to awaken a 
spirit of generous emulation among our farmers, and ben- 
efit all alike, pecuniarily and socially. 

On the second day, as well as the first, the number of 
spectators was out of proportion greater than that of ex- 
hibitors. Many ladies, on witnessing the poverty of the 
exhibition, were heard to declare that next year it should 
uot be so if they could help it. It would, indeed, be the 
sheerest affectation, or something worse, to pretend that 
the display, on either Thursday or Friday, was worthy of 
our populous and wealthy county. 

Crors.--Among the premiums awarJed, we notice the 
following: 


For the best acre of wheat, 38 bushels 40 Ihs., William 
Johnson, of Franklin township, pre. $5. “The land was 
previously cropped with potatoes, manured the spring 
previous. The ground was ploughed well, then harrow- 
ed, and one bushel and a half of seed sowed; then har- 
rowed twice and rolled. The seed was sowed on the 4th 
of October. The ground is planted with apple trees, two 
rods apart; soil, a good clay loam.” 

Mr. Simpson Jones, of Liberty, obtained the $5 pre- 
mium for the best Township Report. This is the third 
annual report Mr. J. has made of the products of his 
township; and bis example is worthy of imitation by far- 
ners in other townships. According to Mr. Joues, there 
were cultivated, iu Liberty township, last year, 4160 acres 
of corn, 1057 acres of wheat, 556 acres of oats, 418 
acres of meadow, 2) acres of rye, 6 acres of broom-corn, 
5 acres of peppermint for distillation, &e., producing 
223,057 bushels of corn, 1 ,078 of wheat, 10,222 of oats, 
470 tons of hay and 331 bushels of rye. The number of 
parties concerued in the cultivation of the above products, 
was 45. Of the extraordinary crops, C. E. Harness had 
10) acres of corn averaging 10) bushels an ucre, and 
Henry Jones produced 4 tous per acre of good hay on his 
weadow. The average vield, for 184%, iu Liberty, were 
as follows, viz: corn, 53 bushels aud a smal fraction; 
wheat, 11 bushels and a small fraction; outs, 8 bushels 
and a traction; hay, 14 ton; rye, 11 bushels and a frac- 
tion per acre. 





National Convention of Fruit Growers. 
Hep at New York, Oct. 10th, llth, ann 12th, 184°. 

The official report of this Convention has not yet ap- 
peared. From what we can learn through the New York 
papers, it appears that the atlendance was large, aud the 
number of fruits exhibited was very great—embracing 
specimens from a majority of the States of the Union.— 
We do not find, however, that very much was accom- 
plished,in the way of correcting erroneous names of 
fruit; deciding upon their respective merits, or describing 
new and valuable kinds; but of this, we can judge more 
correctly when the full report is published. 

The first day was occupied in arranging the fruits, en- 
rolling names of delegates, and appointing several com- 
mittees. 

On the second day a permanent organization was made 
by the appoiutment of the following officers : 


President—Marsuat. P Wi per, of Massachusetts. 

Vice Presidents—W. D. Brinckle, M. D., of Penn.; 
R. T. Underhill, N. Y.; H. H. Crapo, Mass.; H. “. 3S. 
Cleveland, New Jersey; A. S. Munson, Conn.; Thomas 
Allen, Missouri; A. McIntosh, Ohio; R. Mattison, T. 
Taylor, Va.; Lawrence Young, Kentucky. 

Secretaries—S. B. Parsons and P. Barry, of New York, 
and Geo. W. Deacon, of N. Jersey. 

Gen. Tattmaner, with a few remarks, introduced the 
President to the chair. 
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On taking the chair the president said they had assem- 


bled for the free interchange of experience and opinions, 
and for the better diffusion of correct pomological know!- 
edge throughout our country. That it was particularly 
gratifying, to notice so large an attendance of members, 
but that amidst such congregated learnirg and inutelli- 
gence, he had not the vanity to believe he could offer any 
remarks which would be of much instruction or interest 
—That many gentlemen had come from remote sections, 
and he knew how anxious they were to proceed to busi- 


ness. He should, therefore, not tax their patience witha | 


speech, but at once invite attention to the objects for 
which the meeting had been convened, viz: 

“To compare fruits from various sources and localities, 
with a view of arriving at correct conclusions as to their 
merits, and to settle doubtful points respecting them. 

“To assist in determining the synonyms, by which the 
same fruit is known iu different parts of the country. 

“To compare opinions respecting the value of numer- 
ous varieties in cultivation, and to endeavor to abridge by 
general consent the long catalogue of indifferent or worth- 
less sorts at the present time propagated by nurserymen 
and fruit growers 

“To elicit and disseminate pomological information and 
to maintain a cordial spirit of intercourse among horti- 
culturists.”’ 


Pomology, he said, had not until recently received the | 
attention its importance demanded; but that a new im- | 


pulse and a general interest was now pervading the com- 
munity on this subject, and that it was only necessary to 


give this a right direction, to make it productive of great | 


good to ourselves, and permanent advantage to those who 
come after us. 





trouble about President; why not agree on some good 
‘man and elect him at once.” 

Some other committee, more capable than the present 
one, might perhaps have been able to agree at once upon 
lists of 109 varieties of apples and pears; but we have 
only, after considerable discussion, been able to resolve to 
submit the following very small lists—leaving to the fu- 
ture committees, with months instead of hours at their 

| disposal, to arrive at more extended and complete results: 

Apetes. For General Cultivation—Early Harvest, 
Large Yellow Bough, American Summer Pearmain, 

Gravenstein, Summer Rose, Early Strawberry, Fall Pip- 
| pin, Rhode Island Greening, Baldwin, Roxbury Russet. 
_ For Particular Localities.—Yellow Bellflower, Swaar, 
| Esopus Spitzenburg, and Newtown Pippin. 

Pears. For General Cultivation.—Madelaine, Dear- 
born’s Seedling, Bloodgood, Tyson, Bartlett, Louise Bon- 
ne de Jersey, Seckel, Flemish Beauty, Beurre Bose (on 

quince) Winter Nelis, Beurre d’Arremberg, Golden Beur- 
|re of Bilboa. 
| For Certain Localities—White Doyenne and Gray do. 
| Pracues. For General Cultivation.— Grosse Mignone, 
Early York (serrated,) Old Mixon Free, George the 4th, 
, Cooledge’s Favorite, Crawford’s Late, Bergen’s Yellow, 
; Large Early York, Morris’ White. 

For Certain Localities.—Heath Cling. 
Piums. For General Cultivation.—Jefferson, Wash- 


‘ington, Green Gage, Purple Favorite, Coe’s Golden Drop, 


Bleeker’s Gage, Frost Gage, Purple Gage. 

For Certain Localities.—Imperial Gage 

Cuernies. For General Cultivation.—Black Eagle, 
|May Duke, Graffion or Biggarreau, Black Tartarian, 


ward—‘ why,” said he, “ why make all this noise and| Canada--Jno. Frothingham, Montreal; Dr. C Peadle, 


| St. Catherines; Jas. Dougall, Amherstburg; Geo. Leslie, 
| Toronto. 
| cee a 
Fruits in Southern Ohio. 
The following notes are by an amateur fruit grower 
residing at Burlington, Lawrence county—the extreme 
Southern part of Ohio: 


In this county we have had, this season, a fair crop of 
peaches and apples; but grapes rotted very badly. The 
| blight discourages attempts to grow pears—Early apples 
'and peaches succeed best. 

This latitude is a little too far south for the best winter 
apples. Kinds, which in New England, New York, and 
in the interior and northern parts of this State, are good 
keepers, come to maturity here so early, as to prove little 
| better than fall fruit. The Roxbury Russett stands the 
| test better than any other apple of the northern origin.— 
| The Northern Spy has not been tried. Our friend, Capt. 
| Gillett, has got it in his nursery, and we cherish the hope 
| that it may prove at least equal, as a keeper, to the Rus- 
jsett. Rowle’s Janett keeps better than any northern ap- 
| ple, but is subject to the bitter rot. The Prior’s Race, an 
|apple of southern origin, is now being extensively plan- 
! ted in Southern Ohio, and, from the success with which 
| it is grown in Kentucky, high hopes ure entertained of it 
here. ‘The Rome Beauty, a seedling of which no doubt 
you have often heard, and of which, I believe, both 
| Washington and Lawrence claim the origin, is extensive- 

ly grown here, and is esteemed, taking every thing into 
consideration, one of our best winter apples. The tree 
| grows rapilly and bears young, but when full grown is 








The business committee then reported the following | Knights’ E. Black, Downer’s Late Red, Elton, Downton. ,only of medium size. It is a good bearer, and while the 


Rules—which were adopted— 
Ist. Durirg certain hours of the session the Special 
Fruit Committee shall be in sitting to examine fruits. 
21. Allexaminations of fruit presented during the 
present sitting of the Convention shall be made in the 
committee room, where statements to the committee must 
also be made. 


| The report was taken up, and each variety discussed by 
_ the Convention. 


On the third day the subject of future meetings was 
discussed, anda committee of one member from each 
State was appointed to designate the time and place for 
| the next meeting, and to nominate a fruit committee of 


| tree is kept in vigorous growth and well pruned, the fruit 
is large, handsome, and well flavored, but, otherwise, the 
fruit is destitute of both flavor and beauty. Experience 
| has show that, for long keeping apples, this section of the 
State must rely principally upon kinds which have had 
| their origin here, or further south. 


| Of peaches, there is one grown here, said to be a seed- 


3d. ‘The result of their labors shall be made known to | not more than five members (“skilful pomologists,”) for ling from stones brought from Rhode Island, well worthy 


the Convention in successive reports during its sittings. 

4th. Inall the discussions which may arise in the 
Convention, no member shall speak more than five inin- 
utes, nor more than twice on the same subject. 


On motion of A. J. Downing, the chair appointed a ican Congress of Fruit Growers, and that the members | ning of Sept., and of unsurpassed flavor. 


leach State. The following is the report of that commit- 
tee, which was adopted. 
| 


| Resolved, That thisConvention be designated the Amer- 


| of cultivation. It is called the Italian peach, from the 
| fact, as I am informed, that the original tree from which 
the stones were taken, was imported from Italy. Itisa 
| large, dark, red, yellow peach, ripening here the begin- 
It is propuga- 


Special Fruit Committee, consisting of the following gen- or substitutes and officers thereof be regarded as holding _ted here principally from the stone. The fruit is always 


tlemen:—A. J. Downing, Thomas Hancock, J. J. Thoin- 
as, Robert Buist, Robert Manning, Hernan Wendall, 
Josiah Lovett, L. C. Eaton and George Gabriel. 

The committee then reported a list of those who had 
presented fruits, aud the number of varieties contributed 
by each. There were upwards of 109 collections exhibi- 
ted, from various States. The display of apples, partic- 
ularly, was probably the largest and finest ever before 
seen concentrated in one place in any country. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL FRUIT COMMITTEE. 


fal . nm ° ° | 
The Special Fruit Committee to whom has been as- 


signed the duty of presenting select lists of fruits, re- 
spectfully report— 

That, after consideration, they find it impossible, in the 
present state of pomological information, to offer to the 
Convention now assembled any extended list, comprising 
any considerable number of fruits worthy of general cul- 
tivation. 


This embarrassment arises from two causes: first, in| 


the fact that many excellent varieties, well known and 
highly approved in those sections of the Union where cer- 
tain inembers of the committee reside, are either partial- 
ly or wholly unknown in sections where other members 
reside, and consequently -no unanimous action could be 
had on those varieties. Second, in the fact, that a large 
number of varieties are ouly well proved in certain local- 
ities, and therefore, from this very fact, cannot be recom- 
mended for general cultivation. They, therefore, con- 
ceive that the preparation of extended lists of varieties 
worthy to be recommended to the public generally by this 


Convention, is a labor which requires more time, research | 


and experience, and can only be satisfactorily performed 
by a general committee, with sub-committees in various 
portions of the Union, which shall be in constant activi- 
ty, for the purpose of acquiring this information in order 
to lay it in a satisfactory shape, before this Convention, 
at a future meeting. 


It may seem to many members of this body an easy | 


task to designate 5) or even 100 excellent fruits of any 
class for general cultivation; but actual comparisons of 
facts and information oa this subject, possessed by the 
different members of this committee, has convinced them 


that it is extremely difficult to get an unanimous verdict | 


in favor of even ten varieties of any elass of fruits.— 
There is such a diversity of expsrience, and consequent- 


ly of opinion, respecting the merits of even well known | 


varieties, that many fruits that have long enjoyed the 
most irreproachable character in one part of the country, 
are found on inquiry, to have the most indifferent repu- 
tation in another section. Indeed, so difficult is it from 
these causes, to do what at first sight seems so easy, that 
your committe have been reminded of the remark which 
an inexperienced politician once made to an eminent 
statesman in the political turmuil which was gaing for- 


their respective appointments for two sessions. 
;ricultural Associations of North America be invited to 
send delegates to this Congress. 

Resolved, That at the close of the present session of 
this Congress it be adjourned to hold its second session in 
the city of New York, on the first Tuesday of October, 
1849, and the following gentlemen to uct as the Fruit 
, Committee: 

Marsnatt P. Wirper, of Massachusetts, ex-officio. 

New York—A. J. Downing, Newburgh, chairman; J. 

J. Thomas, Macedon; H. Wendell, Alvany; P. Barry, 
Rochester; B. Hodge, Buffalo. 

| Massachusetis—S. Walker, Boston; F. W. Macondry, 
Dorchester; P. B. Hovey, Cambridgeport; J. Lovett, Be- 
verly; R. Manning, Salem. 


|T. H. Humrickhouse, Coshocton.* 

Pennsyleania—Dr. \ . D. Brinkle, Philadelphia; Thos. 
Hancock, Burlington, N. J.; E. W. Keysor, Philadel- 
‘phia; Thos. P. James, do; Robert Buist, do. 
| New Jersey--H. W. S. Cleveland, Burlington; R.S. 


‘Field, Princeton; J. W. Hayes, Newark; J. 8. Cham- | 


, bers, Trenton. 

Connecticut—Geo. Gabriel, New Haven; A. S. Mun- 
son, do.; H. W. Perry, Hartford; Geo. Olmsted, East 
Hartford; V. W. Dow, New Haven. 

Vermont—Russel Mattison, No. Bennington; Martin 
Slocum, Manchester; Chas. W. Goodrich, Burlington; 
B. F. Fay, Bennington. 
| Rhode Island--L.C. Eaton. Providence; S. H. Smith, 
Smithfield; Alfred Smita, Newport; I. I. Stimpson, Pro- 
| vidence; Mr. Comstock, do. 
| Maryland—Samuel Feart, Baltimore; Wm. Corse, do.; 
Lloyd N. Rogers, do. 

Delaware--Dr. J. W. Thompson, Wilmingtou; Ed- 
; ward Tutnall Jr., do; Jas. Canby, do. 
| District of Columbia—Joshua Pierce; J. F. Callan; 
Win. Breckenbridge. 
| Kentucky-—-L. Young, Louisville; Ward Brown, Frank- 
| fort; H. Duncan, Fayette; Jas. Allen, Nelson; Geo. W. 
| Messenger, Louisville. 

Missouri—Thomas Allen, St. Louis; Lewis Bissell, do; 
| Jas. Sigerson, do.; Nicholas Reihl, do; Emile Mullen- 
‘chrodt, do. 

Illinois--Dr. J. A. Kennicott, Chicago; Jno. Wright, 
do.; J. ¥Y. Scammon, do.; W. W. Arnold, Alton; Prof. 
J. W. Turner, Jacksonville. 
| Maine--Henry Little, Bangor; S. L. Goodale, Saco. 
| Indiana--J. D. G. Nelson, Fort Wayne; D. Irvinhart, 

Logansport; Mr. Scott, Madison. 


| 





Wnitial letters of Mr, Humrickbouse’s name are T 8., not T 


Resolved, That ail Pomological, Horticultural and Ag- 


Ohio—A McelIntosh, Cleveland; A. H. Ernst, Cincin- 
jnati; S. P. Hildreth, Columbus; F. J. Scott, Toledo ; | 


| large—some specimens have measured twelve and a half 
inches in circumference. 


| If I may judge from my own experience of some 
eight years, | should say that the climate and soil of this 
region are not well adapted to the growth of the cherry, 
current, or gooseberry. Of cherries, the Dukes and Mor- 
ellas succeed best. Strawberries flourish well recently.— 
The Nectarine, apricot, and plum would do well were it 
not for the Curculio. Asa fruit growing region, there- 
fore, Lawrence county may be regarded as_ well adapted 
to the growth and production of early and fall apples, 
peaches, grapes, and strawberries—not so well suited for 
| Winter apples, cherries, currents, and gooseberries, by 
reason of the climate and soil; but it would produce pears, 
nectarines, apricots, and plums in abundance, were it not 
| for the blight and insect. 
Lawrence Co., O., Nov. 1848. 





} Great Corn Fiexp, anp Great Country.—A traveler 
writes to the ‘Toledo Blade from the Wabash Valley: I 
| viewed the 1,000 acre field of corn (on Wea Prairie,) of 
| the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Pateuts, 
| where this year 69,000 bushels will probably be raised 
without hoeing, simply plowing the corn two or three 

| times. I may say, too, that I saw 5,000 acres, all adjoin- 
ing. 

Corn is raised by contract, for 4 to 6 cents per bushel, 
taken in the field. Hogs are raised on clover, outs, and 
corn, and itis not unfrequent to find farms with 1,590 of 
these grunters. On the Grand Prairie, no less than 10,- 

| 0.0 cattle, from one to four years old, were feeding in dif- 
| ferent herds, for the eastern market—one herdsinan ta- 
_ king care of two to four hundred, for a compensation of 


| ten cents per head, per month. 











| Tosacco Cutture.—It appears by a statement in a late 
number of the Baltimore Sun, that many of the farmers 
| of Maryland are abandoning tobacco culture and substi- 
| tuting wheat crops in its stead—the latter paying better 
and being more certain. This is the case in Prince 
George’s and the lower counties in particular. The to- 
baceo crop of the State in 1847 fell about one-third short 
of the usual average and that of 1848, it is said, will 
show a still further decrease. 





The way to summer your cattle well is to winter them 
well; and half the secret of good wintering is to keep them 
warm. Animal heat is geuerated in proportion to the 
abundance and excellence of their food. Exposure to 
the cold air withdraws heat rapidly, and of course makes 
| more food necessary to re-supply it, just as an open door 
| makes it necessary to have more wood in the stove If 
tyour stock run down in the winterand come out lean 


| * 8, P, Hildreth resides at Marietta, not “ Ca'umbus,” and the | and feeble, all the summer will not fully bring them up 
Aw again. 
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HOUSEWIFE'S DEPARTMENT. | 





Tur Epitor is much gratified and encouraged, by the 


| are not. 
| years ago, and not have been under the necessity of learn- | have known the itch to be the e@nsequence of the ne- 


Items for Hlousekeepers. 
The following items may appear insignificant. But they | 
Could Ihave had them ina written form some | 








without washing, ought to be turned very frequent!y, 


perhaps every night, in order to let the noxious matter 
which has been accumulsted from the skin, pass off. I 


disposition manifested by a number of his female readers, | ug nearly all by experience, which is slow and dear work, | glect of this. 


to sustain efficiently the “ Housewife’s Department”; and | 't Would have been quite au advantage to me. | 
| will need them all; an adept may find something new. | 


especially by the assurances he has received that this de- | 


partment of the Cultivator is highly appreciated by so ma- | or carpet, sprinkle suow upon it; 
of dust. 


ny intelligent housewives. 
He also desires again to express his grateful acknowl- 


ev ments to the numerous friends who have sent kindly | | 
assurances of their sympathy and condolence on account any time, in two minutes. 


of thesad bereavement he has sustained. A number of | 
lettersof this kind, both in prose and poetry, do credit to| 


the heart and talents of the writers, and will be preserved | 


as tokens of remembrance by him for whose benefit they | 
were designed. 





A Timely Suggestion. 
One of our female readers, whose motto seems to be | 
“ good deeds as well as good words,” concludes a letter) 
of encouragement to the editor by suggesting an appeal to | 
the female readers of the Cultivator to make special ef- | 
forts during the present month to increase the number of | 
our subscribers, as the most effectual means of showing | 
their appreciation of our labors, and encouraging us to | 
persevere with new energy and cheerfulness. | 
We know from past experience that our female friends 
have it in their power to render important service in this 
way; and we confidently hope that they will not be un-| 
mindful of their duty in this matter at the present time, 
especially as there is real need of an increased subscrip- 
tion to relieve us from indebtedness occasioned by ex- 
tra expenditures the present year, and to enable us to meet 
several payments yet due on our “little farm.’’——Eb. 


**Evenings at Home,” and * Absolute Rights. 


Maria, we bow with grateful acknowledgment for your 
communications; for, although domestic evening read- | 
ings, &c., is almost an heir-loom in our fainily, yet have | 
you enlarged my views on the subject, and pointed me to | 
particulars demanding practical improvement. 

It has been advised in these columns, that whatever has | 
been found in any way beneficial in domestic arrange-| 
ments, and isnot known to be of common observance, | 
should be submitted for general consideration; wherefore, 
as you have pointed out the difficulty of so “ guiding the 
house ”’ in the winter evenings, when all the various tastes 
and talents of a family are congregated around the sacred 
hearth, passively but imploringly saying, “ father, moth- | 
er, help me,” I will mention an arrangement I have | 
found to work well: until summoned to supper the read- | 
ing or conversation is selected for father, mother and the | 
older ones, in the parlor, uninterrupted; after which, for 
the domestics and younger ones with them, in the kitch- 
en. 

Query: which preponderate, the advantages or disad- 
vantages in the aristocratic mode of separating the domes- | 
tics at table, &c., from the rest of the family; in compar- 
ison with the simplicity of the unitec household of the 
patriarchal times? I know which my feelings, ever | 
warmly enlisted in behalf of those who, like the Saviour, | 
condescend from their proper grade, in order to elevate 
the less favored plead for; but hitherto, they are held in| 
abeyance, for my judgment is not decided. 

Iu a humble and pious family, where I formerly visited, 
I noticed that the aim of the father and mother was to 
maintain as much stillness and silence as circumstances | 
would admit of during the early morning hour--i. e., from | 
the time of rising until the summons to worship and | 
breakfast. I thought itharmonised beautifully with the | 
sympathies of nature, and of course, I endeavored to im- 
itate what [ approved, though found in humble life. Our} 
hour for family meeting in the morning is later than ma- | 
ny, because, ] am desirous of affording due opportunity 
for private worship before the bustle and business of the} 
day commences. 

t dues seem “ passing strange,’ that the essentially 
‘inalienable’ character of “ absolute rights” has so | 
long been merged in obscurity! In some places, and this | 
is by far the most common error, the rights of the gov- | 
erned are overdone by the pride or petulance of the gov- 
ernors; but in o‘her places, for example, in the city of | 
Edinburgh, the rights, comforts and enjoyments of pa- 
rents and teachers, seemed to be almost annihilated in, 
view of the instruction of the young; but, in that, as: 
well asin the other extreme, in which the balance of 
rights is not duly preserved, the attempt isa failure: the 
unduly indulged, is always spoiled, in proportion as oth- 
ers have been, whether voluntarily or involuntarily, made 
to bend, degradiagly, the knee. . P. C. 

Fairfield Co., O., November, 1848. | 

Let care be taken that cows are milked clean ; the last | 
milk is many times the best, and cows are spoiled by. 
Carelessness. 





A novice | 


To sweep the floor, in winter, of a room without fire | 


When cleaning a room used for company, it is best to | 
place the wood in fireplace or stove, with plenty of kind- 
ings all ready, so that a bright, blazing fire can be had at | 
Try this but once, and you} 
will not again want the dirt, trouble and sometimes con- | 


fusion, consequent upyn carrying wood and fire after) 


company arrives. 


A large house, especially, with a large family to make | 
dirtand clean it, should not be without three or four! 
brooms. One for each room would not be superfluous. 

If you buy a broom, lopsided, with long ends extend- 


| ing out, nothing is more easy than to clip it with the axe; | columns. 


while nothing is more foolish, than to sweep with it so| 
until worn out, complaining all the while of the mean | 
brooms, broom-makers and store keepers. | 

It is well to have a button or other fastening to the door | 
of each room. Sickness, dressing or some other cause 
will bring them into requisition. 

Paint, washed with a solution of saleratus in water, will 
not rub off. A brush, such as the common blacking 
brush, is often preferable toa cloth, iu the cleaning of 


| doors, &e. 


Varnished furniture may be washed, and yet retain its 
gloss, by following the wet cloth immediately with adry 
one, and rubbing until the moisture is all evaporated. 

Every woman having broom corn, can manufacture 
the best of kitchen brushes. Place togethera few pieces | 
neatly, clip the top and bottom, scald the upper part un- 
til quite soft, then wrap and tie tightly with strong cord. | 
Work is considerably facilitated by having a kitchen fur- | 
nished with three or four of these simply made articles.— | 


| One for sink—-hanging on a nail over it-—one for stove— 


hanging near it also--one for cupboard and shelves, and | 
perhaps one for brushing around the feet of, and under 
the stove, benches, &c 

These are are equally useful for cleaning rooms. 
scouring, some use cobs, in preference to rags. 

Brick-dust or some other scouring material should al- | 
ways be in readiness. 

By all means, spend five minutes in washing your brass 
candlesticks in strong vinegar, instead of thirty, in rub- | 
bing them with brick-dust. 

For beating tne white of eggs, use a peachtree switch 
doubled, instead of a knife, and the work will be done in| 
one fourth of the time. 

Spreads, made of glazed calico for the purpose, and 
used in place of white counterpanes and light quilts, save | 
a great amount of that severest of all labor—washing. 

Bolster slips should be made open at each end, so that 
when the one on the front side becomes somewhat soiled, | 
the other can be turned. It is unnecessary to make them 
longer than usual—the bolster can be turned and the slip 
drawn over. 

Every woman at all in the habit of writing—and there 
are very few who do not sometimes write memorandums 
of business or goods, social or business notes—should | 
have a stand drawer in some unfrequented corner, fur- 
nished all the while with pen, pencil, paper, &c., unless a 
daughter or sister in the family, keeps such paraphanalia 
always on hand. Also, if a woman can do no more, she | 
should practice the writing of her name until it can be 
done handsomely; then after signing a deed or other wri- 
ting, the blood will not mount the cheek upon a view of 
the signature. 


For 


No doubt many a dollar is squandered by neglecting, k 


the use of memorandums. 

Fora woman who rides, the pocket ought to be placed | 
in the left side of the dress, as there is danger of losing 
the articles it contains when placed in the right. 

If, upon being out, dust hasalighted upon your bonnet, | 
flit it off with a handkerchief before putting it away. 

If you consult neatness, make the top bindings of | 
skirts narrow; if health and comfort, make the fastenings | 
of hooks or buttons, instead of strings. 

In making the common slab bonnet, care should be ta- | 
keu to cut the pasteboard small enough to move freely in 
and out of the cases, or the calico will soon cut, and as| 
the bonnet always wears out first at the hinder extremi- | 


ty of the slabs, the lining should be allowed to extend | 


two or three inches beyond. } 

f the common coat sleeves be gathered both over and | 
under the elbow, and changed so soon as they wear thin | 
on the under side, they will last about as long as the dress. | 
And, in addition to this, should a half hour be taken to; 


whole dress will wear much longer. 
This is not only taking a stitch in time to save nine| 
stitches, but time and money are also suved. Any sleeves | 
being cut alike on both sides, can be turned. | 
If a silk apron be made at top with a hem and string 
through it, cutting can be prevented while not in use, by| 
drawing it full length upon the ribbon before folding. 
The sleeves of dresses, worn in the winter along time 


Beds too, to prevent their becoming filthy and unheal- 
thy, should be aired half an hour or so, every morning. 
By putting them to air first thing in the morning, they 


tis the best preventive | will not often cause delay. 


A good comb cleaner can be made and should be, by bo- 
ring a hole in some back porch pillar, or wall, and wedg- 


| ing in tightly a nice bunch of horse hair. 


Mrs. M. Nicuots. 
Creeper Cottage. Brown Co., O. 





Another Excellent Letter, 

We should do injustice to our own feelings, and to the 
interests of our female readers, if we omitted publishing 
the following letter, although in some of its sentiments 
it is similar to several that have already appeared in our 
We are among those who believe in, and ad- 
vocate the intellectual elevation and improvement of 
WOMAN; and we rejoice at every evidence of progress in 
this much needed work. We hope those who have ex- 
pressed such warm interest in the successof our House- 
wife’s department, as a means of usefulness, and shown 


| their ability to wield the pen with effect, will not hereaf- 
| ter suffer their talents to lie buried.— Eb. 


Meigs County, Ohio, October 28th, 1848. 

Frienp M. B. Batenam:—It has always been my cus- 
tom on the reception of the Cultivator to look first at the 
‘“« Housewife’s department,”’ for though a lover of Agri- 
cultural reading far beyond what is usual among women, 
yet it was there | expected to find my highest intellectu- 
al feast. With what interest have I watched this depart- 
ment of your paper to see whether its Editress was actu- 
ated by pride, self-interest, love of popularity, or by an 
exalted sense of duty and feeling of trae womanhood.— 
And with that triumphant satisfaction did I settle down 
in the conviction that the last named were her impelling 
motives. Jealous was I, too, least her pen should be too 
much prompted by her husband, or swayed by men’s 


| maxims and notions of woman’s sphere and duties and 


we should only have in the housewife’s department a 
repetition of the doctrine of woman’s secondary and sub- 
ordinate station. Doubly delighted was | then to mark in 
all her selections evidence of sound judgment, and to 
trace in the productions of her pen the characteristics of 
a well balanced and talented mind. Satistiedon all these 
points, with what pride did I contemplate her position and 
growing usefulness; regarding it as another step in wo- 
man’s emancipation from the tbraldom of fashionable 
worthlessness,—that vine-like aud trailing dependence 
which makes them afraid to attempt to stand or go alone 
in her own moral strength, or even to aspire to a station 
of equality with their helpmate and companion, man.— 
And fearful least she should become discouraged by re- 
ceiving so little co-operation from her sex, | had contem- 
plated writing to the housewife’s department, if it were 
but to let its Editress know that one heart at least was 
made glad and hopeful by her labors—that one other 
housewife, at least, was nerved with new strength to 
wrestle with the various duties of our station by her ef- 
forts and example; what then were my sensations when 
with a feeling somewhat akin to impatience at the house- 
wife’s department being placed in the most inaccessible 
part of the paper, I hastily turned to this department in 
the last (19th) number and saw it shrouded in ominous 
black, and read the sad intelligence ‘‘ your friend the Ed- 
itress is no more !”” 


It may be some consolation to her bereaved friends, to 
now that many who have never had the pleasure of a 
personal acquaintance with her, have loved her, and now 
deplore her loss; that many of her sex feel that as wo- 


| men we have lost a friend and counselor not easily to be 


replaced. We are much gratified to find that the Culti- 
vator will yet retain the housewife’s department; thou 
we have yet tolearn to repose affection and confidence 
in its new directors. 

Whois this “ Friend of the Editress ?’’ The able ar- 
ticle from her pen accompanying the mournful annonuce- 
ment of her loss, leads us to hope we shall hear from her 
again. Can she not devote her talents to the interest of 
her sex, and do what she can to fill the place of her de- 
parted friend ? 

Yours for the advancement of science and the interests 
of humanity, Hannan T. Tuomas. 


Remarks.--The foregoing, it will be perceived was 
written previous to the receipt of the last two or three 


| make the hem a little deeper, when it begins to scuff, the | numbers of our paper; and in answer to the inquiry in 
| relation to that “ friend of the editress’ 


* wescarcely need 
to state that ever since the death of her lamented friend, 


she has kindly volunteered the aid of her talents in sus- 


taining the Housewife’s Department of our paper, and 
thereby promoting the interests of hersex. The letters 


signed Maata will at onee be recognised as hers; the third 
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namber will be given in our next, and we are happy to 
state that we hope to receive frequent contributions from 
her able pen during the coming year; although from the 
multiplicity of her domestic duties she is much restricted 
iu time, and our other female friends must not rely upon 
her services so much as to neglect writing themselves, as 


often as they would otherwise do.— Eb. 


Upward--Onward. 
This your watchword, glorious one 
While conteuding with your lot; 
Rest not till the race be done, 
And the glorious goal be won, 
Upward—onward--falter not. 


Onward through the mists of error, 
Fearless moving, clear the way; 

Acting right, ye"ll know no terror, 

Thongh the storm comes near and nearer, 
Upward—-onward- watch and pray. 


Sit not down in brooding sorrow, 
Joy unseen may yet be near; 

Let your heart no trouble borrow, 

Bright the day that dawus tomorrow, 
Upward—o |.ward—never fear. 


Action—action; time is speeding, 
And vour years are short and few; 

“ork ye must, the foremost leading, 

Rain and storm but little heeding, 
Upward—onuward—firm and true. 


From the past a lesson learning, 
Onward move, by duty led; 

With a truthful eye discerning 

Right from wrong, nor backward turning, 
Upward——onward—-straight ahead. 


Though life’s tempests round you gather, 
Tremble not, but press the sod 
With firmer step, the storms you'll weather, 
Pulling heart and hand together, 
Upw: ard—-onward—trust in God. 
Holden's Dollar Magazine. 


The Markets, &e. 

Latest Encuisu News is considered on the whole 
favorable for the American produce trade. Pork 
and beef, were in better demand—cheese less active— 
flour and grain without change, with large arrivals. 

Crneixnati, Nov. 29.—Flour 3,80@385, per bbl.; wheat 
75 cts; Oats 27; Corn 30. Flax seed 87; Clover seed | 
3,50. Potatoes 4) cts. per bu. Apples $1,25 per bbl. 
Butter keg, 11@12 cts—jar 14@15. Cheese, receipts 
large and trade brisk, at 64@7 cts per Ib. 


new, 


Hogs are still purchased largely, prices ranging from 


3,29 to 3,30, averaging 3,25 per 1.0 Ibs net. 
bring 3,59 to 4,00. 

Creve ann, Nov 27.—Fiour 4,25, Wheat 85 cts. Corn 
374; Oats 18. Clover seed 3,25. 

Zanesvit.Ee, Nov. 29.—Flour, at retail, 4,25; wheat 70 
cts.; pork 2,5 @2,75 per 1.0 lbs. 

New York, Nov. 29.—Flour $5,31@5,37. 
prime white, 1,27 per bu. Corn 66@68 cts. 
12,87@$13. ; 

Battimore, Nov. 29.—Beef Catile—Sales of 1050 head 
at $4,59@$6,75 per hundred pounds. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 
Corrected fort the Ohio Cultivator, Dec. 1, 1848. 


Beef Cattle 


Wheat, 
Pork, mess, 





GRAIN. 
W hea’, ® bu, 
indian corn, 
Oa 
PROV ISIONS. 
Fiour, retail,bbl, 
* 100 tbs 
* Buckwheat. 
Indian mea!, tu 37 
Homminy,quart, 3 
Beef, hd qr 
* 100)bs 
* fore qr 
Pork, mess, bbl. 
Hlozs, P Olds, 
Hams.country th, 
* city enred, 
Lard. i»., ret., 
in kegs or ble. 
Butter, best ro ls, 
common, 
in kegs, 
Cheese. 
Eexs. dozen, 
Mantle sugar, th. 
mo! asses, va!. 
Honey com! th 


Honey. ° sreined 
POULTRY. 
Turkeys, each, 
Geese, bad 
Ducks. 
Chickens, 
SUNDRIES. 
Appies, bu. 
- dried, 
Peaches. dried, 
Po'a'oes, 
Onions, 
White beans bu 
Hay.ton, 
Wood, hard c’rd 
Salt, bbl., fine 
g. SEEDS. 
*, Clover, bu., 
Timothy, 
Flax, 
ASHES 
Pot, 160 Ibs 
Pearl, 
Woo', common, 
ha’ f id, 
full bi'd. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS suite! to the chararter of this paner, ave charg- 


ed at the rate of 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for each 
sabeequent insertion 


, bacon | 


VOT. TV, 





Dutch Bulbs and wits r Fle wer ‘ate. 


WAVE ivel mv anrra’ importaton of Bil 
tour a Roots, consis ing of ever two hurd-ed 
eho'ce var at d sivcle Hyacinths of al eclors; Far- 
Ly and Lite dan Ls and sia Le Pele, sweet seented Trl ps; Pol. an- 
thes Nareissua: Co own Imiperele: Amaril’s, Dou le and sin le 
Avemone, Ranoneutis’; Frit! Maria's; G adio'us; mactacvon Lillies; 
vellow, lie, white avd purp'e Croens; tris Sus'ana Mejor. &e— 
The aoove tnyport. d dicect from one of the most celeoracd Florists 
in Ha ‘tem, Uo lacd—have teen rece ved in exee lent. ondition, and 
are al, especia''y the Uyacivths very tare, 

Seed os Pilh street, north side, betwee 
oo 


1 re vue, t4 


Plow 


con l 


Tet 


ele 


Ht. RUXLEY. 


1 Pear seeds, for sale a: alove 


Agricultural Warehouse and seok't Store, 
Cor. Wasuixcton anv EXCHANGE STREETS. 


WE ternubacs 


aaaisiann 1 lene 


, BuFFALO. 
anesta TPsiment at th’s pac 
yon hand at win lesels aod ret 
ortmen SOL on plemen said seeds 
this country. cL sinds of tml men's willl 
‘efore' eing re rmended‘totheyulle. Our stock of seeds is la ge 
‘oth of fo eign and domestic kinds, and our foreign sceds ae impor 
ted fom one of toe most rela Ll: dealers in Eusope. Coosizninents 
of clover and g eds ave requested. Eve-g eens, La ci, 
Fruit and ovnau 1 trees furn shed to order. Mauufacturers of 
im Lements are requested io send ws exaan les. 


T. C. 


fat. one of the 


© tested upon our farm. 


ass 
cita 
Peters & Bro. 
November, 1348, 








FRUIT TREES. 
Elliott & Co., Lake Erie Nursery. 
“HE proprieto sof the Lake Grie 
ba f mies west 
lovne of Fruit a 
Tie stock 
WesternSa 
tiesot Pea so 


Sursery, situated one anda 
of C eveland, have j ist issued their new Ca a- 
ad) vamen’a’ Trees, Shuts, Roses, &e., &e. 
newon hand is probably the largest in the 
ing over :0° varieties of Apples, 175 varie- 
60 vacieties ot Cherries, 50 varieties of Plums, 
over 7U varictiis at tea Apricots, Nectarines, Grapes, Quinces, 
; &e. 
The stork of Ocnamenta! Trees is large 
ny of extra large s'ze tor street panting. 
Of Saru!s and Roves nearly every va uable kind has been procu- 
red and is now for sa'e. Our ra’e of prices, whichis very low, may 
he found in our Cata’ogue, which will be sent gratis to every post 
paid applicant. ELLIOTT & CO, 
October 15, 1848. Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland. 0, 


FRUIT TREES, IN MAHONING CO. 
“HE subseriter has on hand for sa'e,a haadsome ‘ot of Fruit 


Trees. comprising app'es, Pears, Pinms, Peaches and Cherries, 
a'so, some Grape Vines and Ornamental trees, &e., all of which he 


s 


and among them are ma- 


will se!l at reasonable prices, at his residence in Go-nen. Mahoning | 


©o., Ohio, 42 miles novth west of Sa‘eim. 


Alltrees will be war 
ranted to prove saltsfactory 


ZACHARIAH JENKINS. 


OSAGE OR ANGE FOR HEDGING. 


HE subseribers have received direct from Texas a large supply 
of tresh Osage Orange Seed, which tbey are prepared to sell 
at reduced prices. 
We have a'so 100100 Osage Orange Plants for sale, of vigorous | 
growth. Price $10, per thotisand. 
Joun F. Dain & Co, 
33 Lower Market Street, Cincinnati 
FRUIT AND ORNA NTAL TREES. 
HE subscribers wish to inform their customers and the public 
that they have now on hand, and will offer forsale during the 
ensuing planting season, a lacge stock of Fruit Trees, consisting in 
part of 
59 000 Appte Trees, 
20 000 Pear do, 
150 Cherry do, do do, do. 
15.0.0 Peach do. do, do, do. 


Besides large quantities of Apricots, Plums, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Grapes, and a'lthe sma'l fruits. The trees are vigovous and healthy 
and the collection comprises all the leading standard sorts, as well ax 
nearly a'l the race and choice ones recently bronght to notice. All 
have been propagated under the persona! supervis‘on of the propri 
etors, whose care. experience, and entire devotion to the business, 
give the public a reasona'ie guavantee for accuracy. A large share 
of attention is paid tothe culture of Garden Fruit Trees, and the 

| sock of Apples on Pa-adise stocks, Pears on Quince, and Cherry on 
Maha’'el. is probably the largest in the Union. 

Ali the famous Native Freirsor Western New York can be 
| supplied genuine, pronata’ed from beaving trees. [immense quanti- 

ties of young trees, suitable for dis’ant transmission, can be supplied. 

The stock of Ornamental Trees is very large, and quantities for 
planting streets, public grounds, &c. or to deaters,can be furnished 

| very low 

Heoor Prants can also be furnished by the 1£00 or 10,000. com- 
prising Nocway Spruce. Arlor Vite. Hemlock, Red Ceder, English 
and American Thorn, Backthorn, Osage Orange, Honey Locust, 
Piivel, &e. 

50 0-0 Plum Seedling, one year o'd. 
™.0 0 Quinces of the best sorts for pear stocks. 

Resides large quantities of Rhubarb, Asparagus, Sea Ka'e. &e., 
and all other artic'es in the nursery line at reduced rates, ‘Trees and 
| Plants will be packed in the best manner and shipped to any part of 

the Union, 

A new ea‘a’orne. for 188 and ‘49.18 just published, and will be 
| sent. ¢ratis,to all post-paid anplicants. Who'esa'e catalogues sent 

when desired. Orders shou'd be forwarded immediately. Address 
ELLW ANGER, BARRY & ROWE, 
Hope Garden and Nurseries, ; 
Rochester, N. Y. Oct. 1s', 18/8. § 


33 and 


suitab'e for orche rd planting ; 
do do, 


do. 


M! 





Wm. R. Prince, & Co., 


“OLE PROPRIETORS of the Great Original Linnwan Gardens 
|<) and Nurseries at Flushing. New York, o Ter the largest Col'ec 
tion of Superior Fruit and Ornamental Tress and plants to be 
found in America, and will transmit their price and Discriptive 
Cotulegueto every post-paid applicant. The ‘Trees are of large 
ze. and will eome prom: tly into hearing, and are such as are called 
|** Extra size” at the West. and sold there at extra prices. A 
who'esa'e Cata'ogue will be sent to all Venders. The expense of 
| transportation is now moderate, and orders per mail will meet 
| prompt attention and a Transpo tation Line receipt will be sent to 
the purchaser. Cash or a reference to be sent with the order, 
NB. Weeaution the public avainst a deceptive use of our 
j name and title by anew name. Winter, which is calulated to mis- 
| lead many 


and wel ripeved fu hs. | 
Main and Sycamore, ; 


and | 
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.and intend to 


ever opened in | 


> 


ee 


GATCHEL’S IMPROVED HYDRAULIC 
R. ; 


MS. 

Face @ a'l that we have see» of the operation of different forms 

of the Hydraulic Rams, we have hecome convinced that the 
one known as Gatchel’s Patent is the est; and having secured an 
aveney f om the patentee, we des'gn to keep a supply of the diifer- 
ent sizes on hand, 'orether with suita' le pipe, ready to put them in 
operation for any persons who may desire the benefits of this very 
| useful invention. 

The owners of the patent right for the southern ha'f of (hio, in- 
cluding the counties of Tusea: awas, Knox, Delaware, Logan, &c., 
are Geo. M. Zell, Moses Kelley and ?. McKinsey, of Waynesville, 
Warren county.O These gentlemen ae now engaged in selling 
rights of counties, and putting up rams where it is convenient. 
They have sold at present, avout twelve counties out of forty-six, 
We are authorized to se'land put ne ams in any of the counties 
unsold; a'so, to dispose of rizhts for counties if such are desired, 

The owner of the patent for northern Olio is Ransom BarTLe. 
of the State of New York,is now traveling m northern Ohio, sell- 
ing rightsand Rams. fe has a'so authorized us to se land put up 
j the machines in histerritory for any who may desire; or to sell 
| rights of counties. 





M.B. Bi ATEHWAM. 


Os. AGE ¢ ORANGE SEED, 


} ()° superior quality, atthe lowest prise, wholesa'e or retail,— 
| This seed has heen fully tested by numerous purchasers during 
the past season, and in all cases has given entire satisfaction. For 
sa’e at Seed Store, north side fifth street, between main and syca- 
more, Cincinnati. 
A.so—Grape vines Fruit trees, Shrubs, 
and Shruberry plants, ete. ete. 
onaie 1, ‘pe. 


Evergreens, Raspberry 


H. HUXLEY. 


FRUIT TREES. 


HE Fall being considered the best time for planting out trees 
we must recommend commencins now. 
A Crowe collection of a'most all kinds of Facir Trees of large 
| size. together with Gooseberries. Currants, Raspherries, Strawberry 
plants, Roses, ete., ete., a'so, a few hundred Cata'pa and other 
| Ornamental shade trees, can be had atthe Nursery of 
Columbus, O., November 1, 1848. JOHN BURR. 


CHOICE FRUIT TREES, 


Sha'l receive in a few days, a fire assortment of the choicest 
kinds of apples grown in Fairfe'd and Be'n out counties. and 
noticed in the Reports of the Ohio Fruit conven’ on, as remarka- 
ble for long keeping and other superior qualit «~; such as Bawles 
Janette, Pryor’s Red, Fink's Seedling, Wels Witow Twig, Bart- 
lett, Cooper, Gate or Be'mant, &e «st of the approved 
| old sorts, 
| A’so, on haud a fine assoctuent o PEACHES, including some 
very large and choice kinds, tested in (lis vicinity. 
Also, a good supply of Cherry, Plum, Pear and Quince trees, and 
some ornamental shrubs, &e. 
| Columbus, O., Oct. Lith, 1°48. M. B. BATEHAM. 
| JI> Persons intending to p’ant large orchards for the Southern 
| markets, willdo well to consult the subseriber before purchasing 
trees, as he has given much attention to the kinds of apples best sui- 
ted for that purpose. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
AT REDUCED PRICES! 


‘ . Subscriber has on hand asupply of Osage Orange seed, war- 
ranted good, for sale at only $1 per quart. 

ALSO—a fine lot of Osave Orange plants, of one year’s growth, 
suitable for transplanting into hedge rows next spring, price $5 per 
thousand if two thousand or more are taken; or 81 per hundred 
for smat!er quantities. 

Asmany persons have failed with the seeds, there is now an op- 
portunity offered for procuring this very beautiful and desirable ar- 
ticle for hedges with no risk or delay, and very little expense. One 
thousand plants will set 500 feet of ledge—full directions for plant- 
ing, &c., will be furnished each purchaser. Ordersshould te sent 


early. 
M. B. BATEHAM., 





. beside 





Co! eaabun, o.. 


Oct.15, 18'8. 





Choice Merino Sheep. 
HAVE seventeen yearling | ucke, for sale, of pure Merino breed» 
among them the one for which | was awarded $10 and a diplo- 
ma atthe New York State Fair at Buffa'o last month. 


CHARLES BUTTON. 
Frente Mills, Portage Co. O , Oct. 15. 


OSAGE ORANGE FOR HEDGING. 


HE advantages which tive hedges possess over fe. ces in point 
of durability. cheapness and beauty. ist ezinning to attractihe 
attcntion of farmers in this country, and the peeu'iar adaptation of 
the Marluraor Osate Orange for this species of inc!osure, is ac- 
knowledged by a!l who have attempted its cultivation. [tis well 
suited to this climate, easily cultivated, and in three or four years 
forms a barrier impervious alike to the mal! est barn yard fowl, the 
horse, the ox and the ma'icious tresspasser 
The subseriher, has recently received, direct from Texas. a sup. 
ply of the Osage Orange Seed, gathered during the winter of 1848, 
and is now prenared to fill orders for any quantity that may be desi- 
red at a price much lower than f.esh Seed has Bg e been sold 
in this market. HINMAN. 
N E corner Main and Lower Market st., Cinvinnatl. 





September 13, 1848. 





